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Above: (Seated) Herbert F. Johnson, Pres- 

ident, S. C. Johnson & Son, and (Stand- 

ing) Chester H. Beach, Vice President, 
The Wisconsin Electric Company 
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Herbert F. Johnson 


Tells How S. C. Johnson 
& Son Doubled Sales 
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300,000 
Counters 


A REALLY basic merchandising 
idea—selling glue to make things 


) instead of merely mending—plus 
a display that “dramatized” a book 

Y of instructions—plus the “double- 
tier’? counter container—these 

f were the elements of LePage’s 


extraordinary dealer success. 


f For 15 years, LePage’s package sales kept 
pace with the general trend of business. 
But from the time the ‘“double-tier” 


Take This 
‘Book ‘Hom 


Oh this Jascineting New Art | 


4 , 
f container was adopted, LePage’s sales of Gone Window and counter display 
these packages continued to go up even ee ee i i i 
when the curve of general business went fer hon fe ple featuring boo 
down! of instructions 


If you want your big merchandis- 
ing idea to focus more effectively at 
the actual point of sale, investigate 
what the Einson-Freeman ‘‘double- 


tier’? container can do for you! 


Jt took 7100 pounds 
inch squsre, bwo 


“Double-tier” _ 
counter container, — 
holding one 
dozen tubes 
or bottles 


Try Lepaging 


Gasicr and quicker than sewing 


ee ii 


The best quality uf hiquid plue 
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CROPS IN SUDAN POLISH MINISTER 
SURPRISENATIVE BLAMES BANKS’ 


Value of Dura Makes Great Mr. Czechow iez a Some 
Impression. as Rain- 1-Conmducted Houses 
Grown Yield Fails Should Be Closed 


ui (Special Corre- 


spe 
LONDON —The outstandy 


+ report of the Sug 


Your Goods , 
Sold Abroad? 


If so, The Christian Science 
Monitor can help you with 
your overseas selling and 
distribution. 

We recently wrote to our 
London office asking service 
in Great Britain, Denmark, 
Holland, South Africa, and 
Egypt for an lowa manufac- 
turer. 


This service means personal 
calls and investigation by 
our own advertising repre- 
sentatives. 


The Monitor has advertisin oP 
representatives in Englan 

Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
Holland, France, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
Union of South Africa, 
and Australia. 
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_ LONDON—What night 

lesson in humility tor grown-ups has 
pablica ation in the public 

thetic questions set 

id chileren at the recent 
y Conneil junior schol 


oiled, the reealt | caitaioni 
ily concealed but 


DR 's who re 
work out the prob- | — 


tion a London C¢ panty Council official 


SALOMON 
_Vimmetskaftet_ 34. _ ‘Tel. Cent. 172_ 


said that it was expected a large 
number of children would score 100 
in the test, and added that 


COLONIAL CONSERVES AND 


nding London 's cleverest child 
becomes more 


and more difficult 
every year 
Some of the que:i:ons were 
There are four bowls exacily alike 
The frst when filled with milk 
Welshs 3b. loz. ‘The second when 
half-full of milk weighs hoz 
ha he weights of the third 
*bich is empty and of the fourth 


which is one-third tll of milk 

A certain number of people agreed 
fo pay £15 each to buy a horse 
Some of them woul! not pay their 
shares. The rest bought the horse | \ 


among them, two out of three of 
them paying twice the original 
amount. How many people agreed 
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ar Specialty 
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LY OF ENGLISH and 
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PRINCESS MARY'S HOSIERY | 

205 RUE SAINT HONORE } 
nek of CHEISTMAS 
fis and CRACKERS 


The French Cob Web Hose 
nest and Strongest Silk Weaves 


DOVE Couturier 


bacon 
sausi 


and home-made 


“DEUX — 
CLAUDINE 


1D RUE TRONCHET PARIS 
TY SHOP 

lingerie de luxe 
AND SCOTCH 
TRICOTS-SPORT HATS 
reasonable prices 


BERLIN . 
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Viv — ren tee he 
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Costumes, Cloaks, 
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Christmas 
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Bert 


HEDWIG ICKER 
and Articles De Luxe Chicoliten—Praiiin 
Bertin-ch. meen 

_Dahi Imannste. 


toutes aa S ' 

MRS. VAN ZE ELEN / 
Joan Maetsuyckerstraat 12 

has UNPU RNISHED AP. 


TO LET. Very re 


PARIS, FRANCE 


Modes 


Tel. Gutenberg 41.97 
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i le Royal House 


| GUGLIELMO BONCINELLI 
Special Old Jewels and Antique Silver 
| Miniatures, Ivory Works, 


FIRST CLASS Gieed 


| : 
| GIUSEPPE C GIANINI _ 
| ARTISTS’ hefaheyphasena 


Leather Goods, red Photogra 
Colored Prints 13 Via creer a 


Troe Mark keg. U8. Pat Om 
. ALFRED! 1AMPI 
Rest American Shoes COAL ang et ry 


| 
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19 & 21 Boule ‘apucines 


Delivered at the atiouse 
Via San Gallo 99 elephone 21.84 


GEORGE A COLE 
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CARLO CALDERAI 


Ladies’ Tailor & Dressmaker 


JANE HENRY | : 


Telephone. Elystes 91-79 


~ G. and C. Terzani — 


Al Kinds 
American @ Enalish Groceries 
G. BUREAU 


WALLACE 


Roman Pearls 
Premiate § 
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Sw vitzerland | 


FLORENCE BERNE 


CAMPANI and LONATI 


Ep. Mever—v. BERGEN 
Silt and Woollen Dress Materials 


Installation and Sale 
of Electric Requisites 


iLL LEATHER | ARTICL 
for Riding & Travelin 


1 THIELERT, 


Saddler 


English Speaking 
Chanffew 


-A.REY 


VENICE 
BROTH 


| 
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STRIAL EQUIPMENT 


ie Specialty of Gruvere 
Fine Chee am Sete fe 
| MADAME PASSY 
wm de Khe Zi. tema 


FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT 


HENRI ANGERER 


High 

a Cheese, Eg, 
exh Fish a Wegerables 
Vel, 43742 Tel. 44N6 

1, Majerna 


utcher 


Conserve 


MAISON JEANT 


Carl Johansgatan 6 


PARFUMERI MODES 
OLIVIA PIHLSTROM 00 Hur do Gitee p hadteg > 
(Innehotggaes trom) — ewe 
sve GROCERIES and PROVISIONS 


LIER 
‘el Stand 666s 
CHOCOLATS PERTUISET 
Place Bel Aur. No Branches 
Fresh supply dtavly 
of high-class chocolates 


PERRIN’S GLOVES 
A.B — v Mr pacwueaph be Ing o 
=v : 33 Rue du Rhane 


imntorg 
chusivels > 


CARL HELLBERG ~ 
AB RURIK 
Forwarding—Shuphro 


A. B. Franska Parfymmagasinet 
FRENCH PERFUMERY 


of SQUARE DAPPLES 
> Chocotares 

Meilen-Morges Temperance Drinks 
M <iIELIERON 

ine the stathen, Switzeriond 


RESTAURANT 
CHALET DES ENFANTS 


NEEDLE ALT & 


NEUCHATEL 
RITZ-PIGUEY 


FUR COATS 
Mauteaux de Fourrures 
FUR SCAR 
Echarpes de Fourrures 
Fine choiwe always 


Toujours beau choix 
Neuchatel 6 Rue de Hopital 
Tel_ 8.50 


‘CONFISERIE TRIPET 
TEA- ROOM 


Res gina Pala e Hotel 


Lendfing first-clas 


ZIMMERMANN S. A. 


Neuchatel, Switzertand 


HIGH CLASS GROCERIES 


Florist, Market-Gardening 


Berne, Sulgeneckstrasse 4, 
Switzerland : 
Tel_ Christoph. 1583 Fine Leather Goods 


A. RUOF PHAM Aur he 
Jewellers 
Gold and Silversmiths 


Christoffelgasse 7 ‘Tel. Bollwerk 496 


Berne, Switzerland 
LATEST STYLES FOR 
sa rAcesel MEN, 


AU BON, | MARCHE S.A. 


Spitaigasse 


__Berne, Switzerland 


Speciality: HERALDIC ART 
STAMPFACTORY 


‘ma Surber 


Kappelergasse 14 


Our Home Made 
Orange Marmalade 


is made from sound, ripe 
fruits and refined sugar. 


“MERCURE” 


MeEYVER-MUELLER asain 
area ee BEST SWISS WATCHES 
BERNE—ZORICH 21 Bleicherweg 
The house for 
Carpets and Linoleum 
DINNER-SETS 
Wedgwood & Langenthal 


a a a I APPENZELL LER 
Wwe. Christener’s Erben|™* 40U a PHIL. . 


FUR (PELZ) 
K 


MRS. PREY. — 
ndepiats 4. 


Switzerland 
ZURICH 
PRiuoire Fivrty worer 


Pension 


ZUICH, M 


Fortuna | 


Umbrettas ~~ 
“GRIMM- RECKEWERTH. 


ZOrieh 1. Marnigi 


One of Mellournes Great 
Department Stores . 
CRAIG Witt LUAMSON Prize 


32 Euizapern St. 


Book Lovers’ Liprary 
and Book Suop 


DEPOSIT OR SUBSCRIPTION 


9 Collins Srreet and 
Wap, Ong. Coline Coe? 


Lettres, Plays, Statio 
os of Australia, Novelties, ete 


ahelkalizcic 


CHURCH BROTHERS Prope 
S-240 Elizabeth Street 


FURNITURE, CARPE 
Furnishing W. archousemen 


Be fore you Fence 


at the many 
Me 


Special attention te mall orders 


“FURNITURE 


1sk TOR E List 1W FL tTURE 


KALB 3 ele. 
Nir acrnssS Wye 
¥ lonsdale St jc St Que 
MecBoURNe aN 
eas 

Bond's Millinery Salon 
Under Vice Rega! Patronage 
poy at HOUSE phen. Lister House) 
% phone Cent. S998 


Colling Street 
cP £9 29 | 


Decraves Buildings. Decraves Street 


at Worcester Sa 
and Castor Sugar, Amm 


Cc. LAW RY 


GENERAL CARRIER 
Motor delivery, any suburb, 
DICK LEE 


Hingweed Phone J 2780 


G. JERVIS MANTON 


INSURANCE 


New Zealand Insurance = Ld. 


Fuk MAMISE MeeTOR CAL 
BIUD. Kepreneutative 


T A BUTTERS R.E.4 
LAND & PROPENTY SALESMAN 
Near Station, Hentlegn 


GIFTS for all OCCASIONS” 


Murad mallows yfeanet Butter FURRIERS 
12 rue & (ladeieine 


Sere 
Phone Gutenberg 22-07 Tel 196 3 Por San Maria 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Lessons in 
ENGLISH & GERMAN 
Dufourstrasse 120 


Berne, Kramgasse 58 
Tel, Bollwerk 3044 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Ausiralia 
MELBOURNE 


| RONALD'S CENTRAL 


Why dot semd you flaswers? 
To tell of lowe and truth 


x FORGE PE ARE 


Pianoiorte, Singing and Harmony 
Men 


. fl NOR 


cad, ELSTERNW 


LETHBRIDGE .& WALLER 
lors r 


EDW., -ARD F AY Ltd. 


Leaders i in Foorwear 
Corner tt and Liverpoot Steere 
SYDNEY 
ENSUE WITH AN AUSTEA JAN COMPANY 
THE VICTORIA 
INSURANCE COMPANY Ltd 

Putt Street. sydney 


“4 Morning & ‘Alterna tea 
Hot & Cold 
: Sisdaniges Wessee 
MRS. BEIRNE 
7 Pite Se ° 


MADAME DOR apy A 


Purmester's Bide erley St 


R Dom K 


and Merchant 
damuihs ana 


MU 


I. LAWL EY be CO. “Lid 
Vest 


~ Seaton Private Hotel 
Citlewpte Btrvet : 
Good Tate, Unobetructed View of i « 
Under oaeenet  euperviston x. e 
Mur St Men ‘ 


Durkan ele 


THE DURBAN BOOT MFG. CO 
ENDUREPAIEING. WORKS 
(1 vimendeat Proprietor? 

ad > 


FANNY FARMER 


Hieh-Class Tea Ruom and Confectionery 
62 Kerk Street 


Serve” 


At prices to suit all purses. 
ERL 


House of « Thousand 6 


‘The Bitte 
Tel. 12369 Liutie Collins St. opp. Cole's Book Arcade 


. Peitenard Kireet, 
Iohannedarg % A 
Trackers of Mborthand. Tyyewriting 
Hout keeping. Languages «fe 
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Published 
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Subscription price $4.00 
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Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 
CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


is read by 6,000 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 


of construction materials yearly. For 
their own use they buy— 

CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 
UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BRICK 


GDAY RECORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: 
Machinery and Equipment 


PEERED. 00-004 0006 555 $25,000,000 
SS ae er ee 40,000, 
De Sass soearisacakeabans 6,500,000 
PE eer ees 4,500,000 
Electric Power.........2.0 5,500,000 

SP Lssi cee eaneensee aces 5,000,000 
Kilm Materials...........+. 20,000,000 
Other Materials............ 30,000,000 

$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 
silica, chemicals, feldspar, etc., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for— 


BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 


SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say so. If there is we will 
be glad to help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
Members: A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 
The Sampson Electric Company, Chi- 
cago distributors of Atwater-Kent radio 
receiving sets, found a new slant for their 
winter newspaper advertising campaign 
this year with a resulting 60 per cent in- 
crease in sales for the company. Details 
of this plan are described by Peter Samp- 

son, president, on page 311. 


Roy W. Johnson pans the advertisers 
who pay out cold cash to have the so- 
called psychological experts perform an 
autopsy over their advertising. Page 342. 


At last the tobacco manufacturers are 
casting off the restraint which has hitherto 
characterized all their advertising ac- 
tivities, by coming out with a frank appeal 
to women to buy their particular brand 
of cigarettes. Some recent advertising 
along these lines is described on page 334. 


DrrecT MAIL 


The Chevrolet Motor Company broke 
the traditional October, November and 
December slump in the motor car busi- 
ness this year through a gigantic direct 
mail campaign in which they worked five 
million prospects three times with direct 
advertising. Details of the campaign are 
found on page 323. 


GENERAL 
In spite of somewhat discouraging gen- 
eral marketing conditions in Iowa during 
this last year the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company of Des Moines succeeded in in- 


“creasing sales by a good margin by turn- 


ing certain aspects of the situation to 
their own advantage. J. T. Phillips, man- 
ager, describes how this company met 
these difficult conditions in an article on 
page 327. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 


How long should it take a salesman to 
make good? ‘Ten sales managers join 
in a round table discussion of this prob- 
lem in an article on page 314. Opinions 
differ widely. Some of the executives who 
contribute opinions are: Fred W. Davis, 
sales manager, Brewster, Gordon & Com- 
pany; Harold Howe, sales manager, Stak- 
more Company, Inc.; C. M. Snyder, sales 


‘ manager, Walker Dishwasher Corpora- 


tion; Norman F. Kimball, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, Foamite-Childs Cor- 
poration; W. T. E. Craig, United States 
Glass Company; William F. Rayhill, sales 
manager, Rochester Packing Company; 
K. M. Stone, Stone Shoe Company, Inc.; 
and J. D. Swain, general manager, Union 
Carbide Sales Company. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company worked out what appears to be a 
feasible plan for taking care of the sales- 
man who grows old in service. Page 338. 


Jopsers’ PROBLEMS 


A number of workable and practical 
plans for winning cooperation of the 


FEBRUARY eo, 


jobbers’ salesmen are described by E. W, 
Sanger in an article on page 309, “The 
Knack of Winning Cooperation From 
Jobbers’ Salesmen.” 


Lee Lancaster of the Southern Grocery 
Company of San Marcos, Texas, tells why 
his concern gets behind certain manufac- 
turers’ lines and refuses support to others, 
Page 317. 


LEGAL MATTERS 
An abstract of an address by Gilbert H. 
Montague of the New York Bar before the 
Chicago Bar Association appears on page 
352. 


“Does Your Contract With Salesmen 
Invite Lawsuits?” Another article in the 
series by Leo T. Parker on the legal 
aspects of an employer’s contracts with his 
sales force, page 355. 


News 
A summary of current newspaper and 
outdoor advertising activities in the Chi- 
cago market will be found on page 313. 
Cigarettes head the list of products now 
conducting strong campaigns. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
The fourth article in the series by 
Charles W. Hoyt on ‘‘Scientific Sales Man- 
agement” appears in this issue on page 
331. In this article Mr. Hoyt discusses 
traditional skill versus scientific manage- 
ment and tells how scientific methods can 
replace. to everyone’s advantage, the old 
practice where one worker hands down 

information to his apprentices. 


SALES POLICIES 
Herbert F. Johnson, president, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin, de- 
scribes in the leading article in this issue 
the plan used by that company in winning 
country-wide distribution on their electric 
floor polisher. Sales doubled when this 
company found a way to make their prod- 

uct easier to use. Page 307. 


SALESMANSHIP 
A. E. MacInnis, president of the Power 
Plant Engineering Company of Seattle, 
tells how that company got its salesmen 
to handle the price question in its proper 
relationship to other features in the sales 
talk. Page 319. 


SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 
A method for paying new men which 
relieves them of financial worry and en- 
ables them to get on their feet in as short 
a time as possible has been devised by the 
Frigidaire Detroit Branch. Page 347. 


THE NExT ISSUE 

The first article in the series by Saunders 
Norvell, veteran sales manager of the 
hardware and drug industries, on “True 
Selling Stories”, will appear as the lead- 
ing article in the March 5 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. The article will be illus: 
trated in color. 
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100,000 
cash customers 


within easy reach! 


tT MOVES THE\GOODs 


REATER Shreveport 

means 75,000 people to- 

day; Shreveport has a 

selling grip on 150,000 minds. 

And the Journal can give you 
a grip on their attention. 


What’s the 
per capita wealth 
where you live? 


In Shreveport proper the 
actual ready-money average 
exceeds $834 per head! 
Bank deposits have passed 
54 millions. For this region 
is well-to-do in every sense 
of the term. 


Shreveport is the axis of the 
greatest producing oil area on 
this continent. Oil means 
cash-in-hand—and the spend- 
ing habit Here, too, centers 
cotton-selling in all northern 
Louisiana. Your selling drive 
needs Shreveport; and the 
Journal will speed up the 
selling. 


Advertising 
t 4 A I Agency 
NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


Including for utmost profitable coverage of 
the Five Strong Cities of Provincial 
Louisiana, these: 


BATON ROUGE 


STATE -TIMES and MORNING ANVACATE 
(AFTERNOON) (MORNING) 


LAKE CHARLES 
AMERICAN - PRESS 


The Monroe 


News Star 


Alexandria 


Baily Gown Talk 


Write one or all for information on 


LOUISIANA 
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Marcet_us E. Fosrer, founder of the 
Houston Chronicle, became editor of the 
Houston Press on February 7, succeeding 
C. J. Lilley, who has gone to Washington 
where he will represent the Press and 
other Scripps-Howard papers of the South- 
west as a member of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance staff. Mr. Foster 
founded the Chronicle in 1901 and for 
many years was its publisher. 

Another change in the staff of the Press 
was the appointment of Jeff Barnette as 
assistant advertising manager to Ralph D. 
Henderson, advertising manager. 


G. E. ConKLinc, formerly manager of 
the marketing counselors’ staff of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, has 
become manager of the service division of 
the company, it was announced recently by 
Malcolm Muir, senior vice president and 
director of sales. Mr. Conkling is suc- 
ceeded as manager of the marketing coun- 
selors’ division by M. A. WILLIAMSON, 
who is relieved of his duties as district 
representative in the Philadelphia and 
upper New York state territories. 


W. S. Warner, who for four years has 
been assistant to General District Sales 
Manager Bordley of the National Biscuit 
Company has been made a member of the 
immediate headquarters staff of Vice Presi- 
dent Bixler, manager of the sales depart- 
ment. He takes the place of J. H. Leng, 
who has been made district sales manager 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 


AvsBert L. LAverR has been elected a 
vice president, and is now a stockholder, 
in the Atlas-Robinson Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Ivor H. Younc has been promoted to 
the post of manager of the market informa- 
tion and service bureau of the national 
advertising department of the Columbus 
Dispatch, effective February 1. 


C. H. Hupson, whose experience in the 
advertising agency field in Louisville and 
Nashville has covered many years, recently 
joined the Louisville office of the Cham- 
bers Agency, Inc., of Louisville, New York 
and New Orleans, as chief of the produc- 
tion department. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company 


Emit M. Scuouz, S. H. SOMERTON, W. 
G. FALLoN, KATHERINE GANNON and 
GertrupE Houmes became directors of the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York agency, at the recent meeting 
of the stockholders. Mr. Scholz was 
elected president of the company, Mr. 
Somerton, vice president and treasurer, 
W. G. Fallon, vice president; Miss Gan- 
non assistant treasurer and secretary, and 
Miss Holmes, assistant secretary. 


On March 1 J. Owen STALSON becomes 
advertising manager of the Improvement 
Bulletin, published by the Chaplin Pub- 
lishing Company at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. He succeeds Ralph C. Greiner, who 
recently became associated with the New 
York office of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company. 


Victor BOWMAN, general sales manager 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
became sales manager of the Pacific Mills 
recently. Mr. Bowman was stock clerk of 
the company in 1913, soon being promoted 
to city salesman in New York. 


LEE MERIWETHER, JR., has joined the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, of St. 
Louis, where he will assist in contracting 
accounts and developing new business. He 
was formerly in the New York ofhce 
of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company. 


JosepH R. BoLTon became executive sec- 
retary of the Advertising Club of New 
York on February 7. Since 1924 he has 
been sales manager of the Dictograph 
Products Corporation. 


O. C. Harn, who as advertising execu- 
tive of the National Lead Company origi- 
nated the Dutch Boy painter trade mark, 
is leaving his seventh term as president 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations to be- 
come general manager of the bureau. His 
appointment was announced by the board 
of directors on February 4. He succeeds 
the late Stanley Clague, taking up his new 
work at Chicago about the first of March. 
He also is president of the New York Sales 
Managers’ Club. 


H. B. WINNE has been elevated from 
the sales management of the Boston Var- 
nish Company to the vice presidency. 
A. G. Ballester, Chicago division man- 
ager, has been made a director. 
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NuMBER Four 


Sales Doubled When We Made 
Our Product Easier to Use 


OR forty years 
sales of our com- 
pany expanded 


steadily at a normal rate, 
the sales curve rising 
every year with -the 
single exception of the 
post-war months. 

We had a good prod- 
uct and we had adver- 
tised it widely ; had we been con- 
tent, however, to jog along at this 
same pace, with each year’s bal- 
ance sheet showing what we had 
come to regard as a normal and 
healthy increase in sales, making 
no determined effort toward 
further analysis of our sales prob- 
lem, further study of markets, and 
more careful detection of sources 
of sales resistence, we would have 
missed a far bigger opportunity 
for expansion than we had ever 
before dreamed existed. Further- 
more, we would have failed in 
keeping abreast of the times and 
in sustaining the attributes that 
make for leadership in our field. 


If you are satisfied with the 
Present rate of sales growth of 
your company, consider this: 
after we had done everything we 
could to improve the product 
itself and to promote sales on it 
through intensive sales work and 
advertising we suddenly discov- 
ered a way to make it easier for 
the housewife to use floor wax— 
and although the idea has scarcely 
had time to gain a firm hold in 


the market, sales have since nearly 
doubled. 
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National Advertising Plus Intensive 


Local Campaigns Backs Salesmen’s 
Efforts and Breaks a Record for 


Johnson’s Floor Wax 


By HERBERT F. JOHNSON 


President, S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin 


I refer to our plan for renting 
through dealers, a light, easily 
handled electric floor polisher. 


With the birth of this idea our 
whole basic sales plan was re- 
modeled; the theme of all our 
national advertising was changed ; 
our sales story immediately 
gained a new and extremely im- 
portant merchandising twist for 
our dealers; we now had an idea 
with strong creative selling possi- 
bilities, and through it we sighted 
uncharted markets for our 
products. 


New Merchandising Slants 


Before we put our electric pol- 
isher into our dealers’ stores, floor 
wax was just one among many 
items handled by the average 
hardware or paint store. It was 
true that the cumulative power of 
several decades of national adver- 
tising (year-around advertising) 
had etched our name into the 
consciousness of the buying pub- 
lic so that we often enjoyed the 
distinction of having product 
asked for by name. Both among 
consumers and among dealers 
“Johnson’s” and “Floor wax’’ 
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were practically synony- 
mous terms. 

However, this didn’t 
alter the fact that floor 
wax was still a simple 
problem in turnover for 
the dealer; his customer 
bought a quart, paid the 
price, and the cash regis- 
ter rang up the sales. So 
much profit on so much wax sold. 


But the electric polisher 
changed all that. If you’ve ever 
polished a floor through the old- 
fashioned method of getting down 
on your hands and knees, you'll 
agree that it goes even beyond 
the stage of vigorous exercise—it 
is frankly hard work. For a 
woman it is drudgery. To the 
American woman, particularly, 
such a task is unpleasant, for all 
the electric and labor-saving de- 
vices have taught her to keep 
house in the easiest way. Being 
a woman of many outside inter- 
ests, she wants to get her routine 
work out of the way quickly, and 
without the fatigue that robs her 
of beauty and vitality. 

Our first effort toward making 
it easier to use floor wax was in 
making a liquid in addition to a 
paste polish. This was a step in 
the right direction, subsequent 
sales records proved. An interest- 
ing point in this connection is that 
sales on paste wax have since 
showed no slump, so firm a foot- 
hold had this product gained 
through our years of persistent 
advertising. Then about a year and 
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a half ago, we hit upon this idea of 
an electric polisher — where cur- 
rent from the house sockets should 
replace the “elbow grease” in pol- 
ishing floors, and the housewife 
could polish her floors while 
standing. Mr. Chester Beach, vice 
president of the Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Company, developed such a 
polisher for us—a light, easily 
handled affair which required 
only guiding over the waxed floor 
to produce a beautiful, even, 
glossy finish. 

After we had worked out a 
plan for renting these machines 
through dealers, tying up with 
it a series of logical sales and 
merchandising ideas which I 
shall describe later, we began 
the national advertising of our 
rental plan in February of 1920. 
Since that time we have ob- 
tained 16,000 rental dealers in 
the United States and Canada, 
having an average of two ma- 
chines each, for renting by the 
day to housewives. 


The Rental Plan 


Our plan, briefly, works in 
this way: the dealer buys the 
electric polishers outright and 
rents them for $2 a day. After 
he has rented a machine four- 
teen times, the machine has 
paid for itself and everything 
earned after that is clear profit. 
The importance of the plan 
from the dealer’s point of view, 
is this: when he rents the pol- 
isher, in 90 per cent of the 
cases he sells the wax to go 
with it. Furthermore, 
he probably sells a mop 
for applying the liquid 
wax before the polisher 
is used. Beyond this, 
when the housewife 
discovers how easy it 
has suddenly become 
to polish her floors, she 
polishes them more 
often than she used to. 
Where floor waxing 
was once a job to be 
done only at house- 
cleaning time, once or 


“IT can do it too, Mama,” 
says the child, thus put- 
ting over the idea that ease 
has succeeded drudgery in 
waxing floors. All Johnson 
advertising is designed 
with this central idea. 
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twice a year, it can now be done 
with little effort once a month or 
even oftener than that. 

When our salesmen started out 
to sell the rental proposition, they 
had to buck the resistance which 
dealers felt toward all such ar- 
rangements — most of them had 
been “bitten” on something 
vaguely similar in years gone by. 
They distrusted the rental idea. 
But when we worked out a plan 
for tying the salesmen’s efforts 
closely with local advertising 
(and in turn, with national adver- 
tising), and supported these ef- 
forts with sales promotion, we 
found the solution to our problem. 


FEBSE UU A-R'T 23, 


In selling our rental plan to 
dealers, we chose to concentrate 
on key markets; in 104 cities we 
set a quota of one dealer for every 
400 Curtis circulation. These 
quota figures applied in each case 
to the city only; in addition the 
salesmen worked the marketing 
areas tributary to the metropoli- 
tan markets. 

First we selected in each dis- 
trict the hardware, paint, drug or 
furniture outlets we wanted to 
close as rental dealers. Then our 
full page newspaper advertise- 
ment was set up, carrying the 
names and addresses of all these 
dealers; we included on this list 
about three times the number of 
dealers which represented our 
quota for the district. 


Intensive Work by Salesmen 


Armed with proofs of this ad- 
vertising, our salesmen began call- 
ing on the dealers we had sorted 
out as the most desirable. “Here 
is all this national advertising ap- 
pearing from month to month”, 
he told the dealer, “and every 
page of it is designed to send 
housewives into hardware and 
furniture stores to ask for the 
electric floor polisher. When this 
newspaper advertisement comes 
out announcing where the _ pol- 
isher may be rented in this city, 
you want to have your store 
listed, do you not?” 

Then he built up his appeal by 
showing him the merchandising 
possibilities of the polisher and 
explaining its power to create 
sales for the store. The salesman 
closed as many of the retailers on 
his list as he could before the ad- 
vertisement was scheduled to ap- 
pear in the local paper. Within a 
month or so the salesman returned 
to the territory, and using copy 


(Continued on page 366) 
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WO fundamental 

facts must be 

recognized in 
connection with jobbers’ 
salesmen. The first and 
most important is that 
they must be regarded 
as your salesmen. The 
second —only a _ shade 
less in importance — 1s 
that they are combina- 
tion salesmen. 

The jobbers’ salesmen 
are your salesmen be- 
cause they are selling 
your merchandise. They 
arecombination salesmen 
because, in addition to 
selling your merchan- 
dise, they are selling 
the products of other 
manufacturers. As a 
sales executive, you, 
therefore, face double 
competition. 

For you face, first 
of all, the competition 
of rival products — 
competition which the 
jobbers’ salesmen 
must meet successfully 
in your behalf. Then 
you meet the competi- 
tion for the time and 
efforts of the jobbers’ 
salesmen—a competi- 
tion which is vastly 
greater in numbers 
and frequently far 
more difficult for you 
to meet, from the 
standpoint of the job- 
bers’ salesmen’s own interests. 

In lining up your jobbers’ sales- 
men, the first step must'be 
through those who directly pay 
his compensation and expenses. 
The many manufacturers who 
have sought to go direct to the 
jobbers’ salesmen and who have 
ignored, or all but ignored, the 
ones in charge of the jobbers’ 
sales, have only themselve to 
blame for the inevitable result. 

First of all, the jobber himself 
must be your partner in any effort 
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By EW. SANGER 


“Formerly we furnished our jobbers’ salesmen with 
elaborate portfolios, which we discovered to be imprac- 
tical because they involved a twenty-minute demonstra- 
tion. Now we furnish only complete copies of the daily 
newspaper containing our advertisement.” 


which involves the use of his 
salesmen. Theoretically, this is 
not a difficult relationship to 
achieve. For Mr. Jobber depends 
for his profits upon the sale of 
your merchandise. The mere fact 
that he depends also upon the 
sales of other merchandise does 
not disprove the truth of the 
initial statement. Mr. Jobber is 
interested in increasing his profits. 
Your task, then, is to prove to 
Mr. Jobber that he will be justi- 
fied in becoming an active rather 


KNACK OF WINNING COOPERATION FROM 


Jobbers Salesmen 


Plans Based on a Time Study of 

Jobbers’ Men Proved Successful 

Because They Were Workable by the 
Salesman Who Runs as He Sells 


than a silent partner in 
your marketing through 
his salesmen. You must 
prove that his profits 
will be greater by enter- 
ing into an active co- 
partnerhip with you. 

With some whole- 
salers, the buyer is also 
the sales manager. In 
other cases, the buyer 
does not, directly or in- 
directly, supervise or 
control the jobbers’ sales 
force. In such cases 

there is either a defi- 

nite sales manager, or 
the duties of the sales 
direction are dele- 
gated to some man- 
agement official. 
Where the buyer 
is also the sales man- 
ager, the problem is 
simplified. For the one 
whose judgment fa- 
vored buying your 
goods is the same in- 
dividual who tells his 
men what to sell. 

Even where there is 
not the slightest sem- 
blance of open conflict, 
veteran sales managers 
know that in many cases 
friction exists between 
the buyer and the sales 
manager, a condition 
which results in the sales 
manager’s emphasis up- 
on only the products in 
which he has sales con- 
fidence. When the buyer is the 
sales manager, obviously he has 
a degree of sales confidence in 
every product that he buys — 
otherwise, he would not have 
purchased them. 

How shall we line up the buyer 
in case he is also the sales man- 
ager? Obviously, sound merchan- 
dising in such a case will insist 
upon the recognition by our own 
salesmen of the dual role. In our 
salesman’s presentation of our 
products to the buyer he will 
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weave into his story the selling 
angle. He will not merely sell 
merchandise which, when sold, 
will show the wholesaler a profit. 
He will show how sales of the 
product can be made, even as he 
is selling it to the buyer. 

One of the common mistakes 
which many salesmen still make 
when selling to wholesalers where 
the buyer is not also interested 
directly in the selling end, is to 
ignore the selling end while talk- 
ing to the buyer. The sound 
foundation for lining up your 
jobbers’ salesmen starts with the 
buyer, regardless of whether or 
not he is in charge of sales direc- 
tion. But in such cases sound 
tactics usually involve, first, sell- 
ing the buyer on the merits of the 
product and of its appeal, and 
then, as the sale is completed, 
pointing out the sales possibilities 
of the product, provided certain 
methods are used. The buyer 
should never be made to feel that 
he is an outsider in the marketing 
of any products which he buys. 


Enlisting the Sales Manager 


NCE the sale is completed 

and the buyer given at least 
an outline of the methods by 
which our salesmen feel his pur- 
chases can be sold, the next step 
is to enlist the wholehearted co- 
operation of the one in charge of 
sales direction. At this stage the 
wise salesman shows that he 
knows the combination that he 
faces. For if the sales manager 
or the management official in 
charge of sales feels that he is 
talking with one possessing a 
sympathetic knowledge of his 
problem, he is far more likely to 
arrange for sales emphasis. If he 
feels that the salesman is so 
hopelessly ignorant of the combi- 
nation salesman’s function of the 
jobbers’ salesmen, he may listen 
to suggestions, but seldom, if 
ever, will he accept them. 

One veteran’s presentation of 
the situation to the sales manager 
of a St. Louis jobber is given as 
an illustration. 

“The reason that I wanted 
especially to see you today is be- 
cause I want your assistance in 
adapting a plan which has been 
most successful in So-and-So of 
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Kansas City, and Such-and-Such 
of St. Joe, to your own advantage. 
Your men on this mid-summer 


trip will naturally be featuring. 


school-opening items — of which 
there are many. While, of course, 
many of our lines: will be sug- 
gested and ordered because of 
your success with them in the 
past, there is a chance for added 
profits for you in this popular- 
priced item. As you look it over 
you will see that it is really a 
fifteen-cent item. But you have 
bought it on a most favorable 
basis—$6.30 a gross—which will 
enable you to sell it as a 10c 
leader. 


A Quick Canvass 


“47OU know how your men 

like a leader —a big-value 
package they can offer the retailer 
on a seventy-five-cent basis. If we 
had set fifty thousand gross as 
our goal for mid-summer sales of 
this new item, we’d depend on the 
low price and big value alone. 
But we have made up one 
hundred fifty thousand gross. 
So we are going to let our pre- 
ferred jobbers—only the ones 
who have ordered in half-carloads 
or over—offer their trade for the 
next sixty days this mighty at- 
tractive lithographed metal 
counter display case, with orders 
as low as six dozen.” 


The salesman concluded, “You 
will notice that this counter case 
collapses. See that it fits right into 
this sturdy four-by-twelve leather 
envelope, which still has room for 
these colored assortment order 
blanks. The dealer himself signs 
them, and when your salesman 
has drawn off the order, you mail 
these original order blanks in to 
us and we shoot the counter dis- 
play direct to the customer, so it’s 
no bother at all to you.” 


It is not necessary to give the 
full conversation between our 
salesman and Mr. Jobber’s sales 
manager. But it is safe to assume 
that the success of this particular 
campaign was due primarily to a 
recognition of the different duties 
of the jobbers’ executives and to 
the competition existing because 
of the jobber’s salesman’s func- 
tion as combination salesman. 


The next step is definitely lin- 
ing up the jobbers’ salesmen to 
sell more of your merchandise. 
At this stage I am tempted to 
urge every sales manager, who 
has not had the experience 
at first-hand of traveling with a 
jobber’s salesman, to leave his 
desk and hit the trail. But while 
I have traveled in thirty-six states 
with the jobber’s salesman, I do 
not believe that it is an insuper- 
able handicap to get the high 
spots, at least, at second-hand. 


The jobber’s salesman has been 
branded openly and frequently as 
an “order-taker.” But by the 
same token, if we look into our 
own sales forces we will find that 
many of our men are “order- 
takers,” so far as our leading 
items are concerned. In the case 
of jobbers’ salemen it largely 
rests. with us whether they shall 
be “order-takers” for our lines, re- 
gardless of what they may have 
of hundreds or, in some cases, 
thousands of other items which 
the jobber carries in stock. 


A Salesman’s Friendship 


N many occasions when I have 

used my stop-watch and 
note book in timing a jobber’s 
salesman with the customer, | 
have marveled at the real sales- 
manship which the salesman has 
displayed. And I have found that 
Mr. Jobber’s salesman, with his 
great advantage of friendship 
with the retailer, can make a sale 
in forty-five seconds which will 
take my own salesman almost as 
many minutes. 


It is not disgressing to expand 
this thought — and prove the 
point. Our most attractive 1926 
offer to the small retailer cost 
him twenty-two dollars, and com- 
prised twelve of our quickest sell- 
ing’items. The premium was a 
window-display fixture which can 
be used for almost any small 
articles the retailer carries in 
stock. In timing myself and over 
thirty of our specialty salesmen I 
have found that the average time 
necessary to sell this assortment 
is a shade over thirty minutes 
from the time we face the retail 
buyer. 


(Continued on page 380) 
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Ask to sec the new ONE DIAL 


or at your home. 


For those who wish, convenient 


CECH, HENDERSON 
/-— eds f 


hese Dealers will show You an 


ATWATER KENT RADIO 


to please Your Taste and 
* 
suit Your Purse, 

VV JATEVER your taste in radio models may be, regardless 
M4, 9a} of the price you can pay, you will find exactly what you are 

‘Med looking for in the new 1927 line of ATWATER KENT 
RADIOS and POOLEY CABINETS, now on display by these 
ATWATER KENT RADIO DEALERS. 


and perfection. Demonstrations will be given in any of these stores 
* & 


No matter where you live, you will find an ATWATER KENT 
RADIO DEALER nearby. 


INDIANA GOSHEN NAPPANEE 
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COVER LA PORTE WALKERTON 
Reccoe’y Pharmacy Keithly Brod Rhea Wis 

ELKHART Savage Rustin Sales ILLINOIS 
Coleman Service Station MICHIGAN CITY PLYMOUTH 
Wilbur Templis Mune Co K Brow Manawe Sanford 


SET, It is a marvel of simplicity 


terms may be arranged. 
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“The new prestige our dealers enjoyed pursuant to this new type 


of advertising, was responsible 


doubled efforts to create sales for Atwater-Kent products.” 


ain large measure, for their re- 


“That’s a funny type of advertis- 
ing,” said many experienced radio 
people, when the Sampson Electric 
Company came out with an adver- 
tisement that looked like the one 
below. “How do you ever expect 
it to sell radios?” But the dealers 
called it the best advertising their 
distributors had ever done. 


- Atwater Kent 
Radio Dealers Are Far 
Above the Average 


cAnd We Want the World to Know It! 
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Our Dealers Doubled Our Advertising 
Lineage This Year 


ANY of our 
friends warned 
us that we were 

throwing money away 
when, at the beginning 
of the winter radio sea- 
son, we started advertis- 
ing with the sole purpose 
of creating prestige for 
our dealers instead of sales for 
our product. We were flying in 
the face of one of the most cher- 
ished traditions in the radio 
industry. 

Yet this campaign, which ran 
for three months in Chicago and 
twenty smaller cities within a 200 
mile radius of Chicago, was the 
backbone of a sales and advertis- 
ing plan which brought us nearly 
a 60 per cent increase in sales for 
the last quarter of 1926 as com- 
pared with the same period of the 
year before. October, November 
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We Found a New Slant For Our 
Winter Newspaper Campaign and 


Sales Jumped Sixty Per Cent 


By PETER SAMPSON 


President, The Sampson Electric Company, Chicago 


and December are, of course, the 
peak of the radio selling season. 
Heretofore we, as distributors 
of the Atwater-Kent line of radio 
receiving sets in the Chicago ter- 
ritory, had advertised pretty 
much along the same lines as the 
Atwater-Kent Manufacturing 
Company itself; that is, we pic- 
tured the various models of radios, 
told of the pleasure of having a 
radio in the home, and so forth. 
This year we abandoned that 
plan and advertised with the sole 
purpose of creating among the 
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general consuming pub- 
lic, a confidence in the 
man handling the At- 
water-Kent line in any 
particular territory. We 
sought to give each 
dealer a new prestige in 
the eyes of his prospects. 
The result was that we 
materially strengthened the bonds 
between our 750 dealers and our- 
selves, and we got more coopera- 
tion from them in advertising on 
their own accounts, than we ever 
succeeded in getting before. In 
Chicago alone, our dealers more 
than doubled our own lineage. 
We bought 32,674 lines of news- 
paper space in two Chicago 
papers, while our dealers in the 
same period, bought 77,635 lines 
of space in the same mediums. 

In smaller towns we were 
equally successful — in one small 
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city in Illinois, for instance, we 
bought 12,000 lines of space and 
our dealers in turn used 19,000 
lines. 

I think the success of the cam- 
paign we carried out this year 
was due on the one hand to our 
introduction of an advertising 
plan which directly invited mer- 
chandising on the part of the 
dealer — which, in fact, almost 
forced him to do something in the 
way of constructive tie-up sales 
and advertising activity. On the 
other hand, we have done 


photographs were reproduced in 
the advertisement. When they saw 
that some one, a third party—in 
this case the Sampson Electric 
Company — was spending money 
to put its stamp of approval on 
these dealers, to vouch for them 
as good business men, to point to 
them as the leaders in their com- 
munity, the reaction was: “Well, 
this dealer must be all right—if 
he is regarded so highly that 
someone is willing to spend 
money to tell us about it.” 


more this year than ever 
before in educating our 
dealers, in giving them 
practical selling plans and 
ideas for increasing their | 
radio business. 

Not one advertisement 
in our entire campaign 
carried a picture of our 
product. Scarcely any- 
thing was said about our 
own company. The entire 
story was built around 
the character and relia- 
bility of Atwater-Kent 
dealers, telling where they 
were located, and selling 
the idea that they were 
good men to do business 
with. The first full page 
advertising which ran in 
the city of Chicago listed 


and the copy emphasized 

the point that there was a 
dealer in every neighbor- 
hood. Subsequent ads 
dealt with specific neigh- 
borhoods. 

In the small towns we were 
able to work still a better plan. 
We printed pictures of three or 
four dealers at a time, with the 
names and addresses of their 
stores, pointing to them as lead- 
ing merchants, and suggesting 
that it was a significant fact that 
these leaders in the local business 
community had chosen Atwater- 
Kent as a line they were proud 
to sell. We also pictured and 
listed dealers in suburbs and 
smaller towns within each city’s 
trading radius. 

When the pictures of these 
men appeared in local newspapers, 
of course, many readers knew 
personally the men whose 
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The first full page newspaper advertisement in the 
Chicago territory listed every dealer in the city. 


And so the dealers awoke to 
find they had only to coordinate 
the force of this advertising with 
the general national advertising 
being done by the manufacturer 
in behalf of Atwater-Kent prod- 
ucts to cash in on it. Our sales- 
men told and re-told the story of 
our advertising; we utilized the 
merchandising services of many 
of our newspapers in winning the 
cooperation of the dealers, and 
the result was a far greater 
amount of tie-up advertising than 
we had ever before been able to 
command. The result in increased 
sales I have already explained 
was nearly a 60 per cent gain over 
the same period the year before. 


In other words, we told the 
consuming public in every dealer’s 
territory, just how reliable and 
progressive certain men and com- 
panies were at the same time they 
were being told by the manufac- 
turer that Atwater-Kent radios 
were good radios—so the dealer 
began to advertise and tell the 
public that he was the chap we 
were talking about and he had 
the Atwater-Kent receiving set 
to sell. He was the focal point 
for the two advertising forces. He 
invited a visit to his show- 
room, offered demonstra- 
tions, featured his various 
services — the point was 
he became an aggressive 
merchandiser and _ seller 
instead of a passive one. 

The dealers, for the 
most part, gave us excel- 
lent cooperation. One 
dealer in Atlanta, Illinois, 
for instance, wrote: “We 
would like to have some 
electrotypes of Atwater- 
Kent advertising so we 
may tie up locally with 
some of the splendid ad- 
vertising which you are 
: giving us in the papers of 
our neighboring cities. 
We are pleased to advise 
that we consider this par- 
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the most valuable and 
productive of any adver- 
tising which has_ ever 
been done for us—as the 
fact of the local dealers’ 
photos’ appearing in the 
city dailies has caused 
much interest and comment here. 
No doubt the same is true of all 
other communities. We _ appre- 
ciate this very much indeed, and 
are going after the business to 
‘show our appreciation in a con- 
crete way.” 


Radio, of course, falls into the 
high-class specialty classification 
of products. It isn’t something 
that can be sold over the counter 
like carpet tacks or bread or tooth 
paste. Dealers have to be taught 
how to sell receiving sets; they 
have to be shown how to develop 
prospects ; they have to have first- 
hand selling help of a very com 
structive type. And it is this type 

(Continued on page 384) 
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C tooth pastes, radio 

sets and soaps are 
the nationally advertised 
products using the larg- 
est space in Chicago 
newspapers during the 
past two weeks. The 
Lucky Strike campaign, head- 
lined by the startling endorsement 
of Madam Schumann-Heink, is 
probably the biggest user of 
space, the latest advertisement 
featuring “David Warfield’s 
Magic Voice.” It is understood 
that testimonials from some fif- 
teen or twenty other persons 
depending upon their voices for a 
livelihood, principally women 
singers and speakers. 

Small advertisements of Lord 
Salisbury and Herbert Tarreyton 
cigarettes are appearing daily. 
Space given over to Camels, 
Chesterfields and Fatimas also 
appear regularly, in larger display 
but less frequently. 

Other important tobacco cam- 
paigns are being published in the 
interests of Granger pipe tobacco, 
Prince Albert pipe tobacco and 
John Ruskin and Dutch Master 
cigars. 


Tooth Paste Concerns Active 


MONG the advertisers of tooth 
A paste using newspapers con- 
sistently are those producing 
Listerine, Pebeco, Orphos, Pepso- 
dent and Squibbs. In space 
ranging anywhere from a quarter- 
page to a full page, these adver- 
tisers are vying for supremacy in 
the Chicago market. 

The Radio Corporation of 
America came out the first of the 
week with full-page newspaper 
advertisements urging the public 
to patronize authorized RCA dis- 
tributors. In the advertisement 
were boxed announcements of 
three dealers each in the north, 
south, west and northwest sec- 
tions of Chicago. Other out- 
standing radio advertising is be- 
Ing done by the manufacturers of 
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Cigarettes Head List of Products 
Advertised in Chicago 


Other Campaigns in Chicago Papers 
and on Posters Feature Variety of 
Drug, Grocery, Electrical, Oil and 


Industrial Products 


Fada, Freshman Masterpiece and 
Atwater-Kent sets. In most cases 
their advertisements announce 
price reductions. Cunningham 
tubes and Eveready batteries also 
are being advertised on a large 
scale. 

One of the leading campaigns 
of the year is being promoted by 
Lever Brothers to feature their 
Lux, Rinso and Lifebuoy soaps. 
In one paper the appropriation 
calls for 42,000 lines during the 
year. The space to be used in 
one or two others approaches the 
same size. Drug advertising also 
includes Aspirin, Van Ess Prod- 
ucts, Musterole and Dr. Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets. Advertised drinks 
are Green River and Canada Dry. 


The Electrical Industry 


N the electrical industry, waffle 

irons are being featured by 
most of the larger manufacturers 
and distributors. Commonwealth 
Edison Company is using large 
newspaper space to develop sales 
of this appliance. The Electric 
Association of Chicago, in addi- 
tion to several advertisements on 
waffle irons, likewise stressed 
electrical features. Price cuts on 
Thor electric washers were an- 
nounced in the newspapers. An- 
other washer, the Ezy, is being 
sold over the country with the 
offer of a Ford truck as a 
premium with each carload. The 
truck is to be used by the dis- 
tributor who buys a carload to 
demonstrate the washers. 


Among the grocery products 
advertised in the newspapers, 
many of which are parts of cam- 
paigns beginning during the past 
few weeks, are Shredded Wheat, 
Quaker Oats products—including 
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Quick Quaker, Puffed 
Wheat, Puffed Rice and 
Aunt Jemima’s pancake 
flour—Pillsbury’s flour, 
Heintz’ ketchup and 
others of the “57,” Lip- 
ton’s Tea, Thomas J. 
Webb tea and coffee, 


.Blue Flag sea food products, 


3redspred, Mazola, Olde Style 
farm sausage, Fuji products, 
Castle health bread and Japan 
green tea. 

Chicago is no different from 
the rest of the country in the in- 
creased use of malt extract. 
Authentic reports of sales of malt 
indicate that the home manufac- 
ture of beer is at a higher point 
than ever before. The Puritan 
Malt Extract Company of Chi- 
cago is using large newspaper 
space, posters and_ billboards. 
Down in Cincinnati the Buckeye 
Malt Company went on the air to 
broadcast radio advertising. 


Almost lost among the three- 
column, half-page and full-page 
grocery chain store advertising, 
copy of the Service Store Grocers 
has appeared at intervals. The 
cooperating independent grocers 
advertised “No Thumbs for Sale!” 
in a quarter-page. 


Sinclair Oil Opens Campaign 


INCLAIR oil, not to be out- 
done by Standard and Shell, 
whose campaigns were mentioned 
in the last issue of this depart- 
ment, has inserted advertisements 
in the papers to tell of the cleanli- 
ness and efficiency of Sinclair fill- 
ing stations. 


The industrial and good-will 
advertising the Fairbanks-Morse 
Company has been doing on ele- 
vated and suburban railway car 
cards had an excellent effect on 
the sale of an $8,000,000 bond 
issue recently. The  Dashiel 
Motor Company, local Dodge 
distributor, was the only automo- 
bile agency to use car cards in 
connection with the recent 
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least continued to hold my job. 


a hard worker, and enthusiastic. 


W. G. Shelton, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Answer Depends on 
Territory 


I do not believe there is any set rule that can 
be established or time limit fixed as to when a sales- 
man should make good. There are so many things that 
bear on his success or failure that must be taken into 
consideration. Past experience, nationality, ac- 
quaintanceship with the trade, knowledge of the line 
of merchandise that he is selling - all must be 
weighed, pro and con, when setting a time limit for a 
salesman to make good. My first territory was in 
Central Western Iowa and I fell down miserably. I was 
later transferred to Texas and made a success, or at 


It's a hard question to answer. I believe that 
first the sales manager must be sold on the salesman's 
ability. If he does not make good in one territory, 
try him out in another. This, providing he is square, 


Sales Mgr., Cutlery Division, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., 


wholesale grocery 


man can really be ex- 

pected to make good, and 

by “making good” we mean show- 
ing a profit, in less than six months. 
I believe that on an average terri- 
tory, however, that in three 
months he should be able to prove 
to a great extent what he is going 
to accomplish in the future. 
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“Our figures show us quite conclusively 
that an average good salesman requires 
anywhere from three to six months be- 
fore he is producing satisfactorily,” says 
C. M. Snyder, sales manager of the 
Walker Dishwasher Corporation, of Syra- 
cuse, New York. “Only in unusual cases 
does a man begin to pay a profit in his 
territory in less time than this.” 


To a large extent, this is gov- 
erned by territorial conditions, 
competition and the standing of 
the previous representative on the 
territory. Personally, I believe it 
is much easier for a new man to 
break in an absolutely new 
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Contributing 


Frep W. Davis 


Sales Manager, 
Brewster, Gordon & Company 


Harotp Howe 
Sales Manager, 


Stakmore Company, Inc. 


C. M. SNYDER 


Sales Manager, 
Walker Dishwasher Corporation 


Norman F.. Kimpar 
Asst. Gen. Sales Mgr., 
Foamite-Childs Corporation 


W. T. E. Craic 
United States Glass Company 


The Salesman Who Wants More Time 
To Show What He Can Do 


NOURIline (the Tey Sales Managers Differ Widely as _*ettitory and show great 
ry\ er results in proportion, 
business) the writer 40 Lime Salesmen Should be Kept on 


than to follow a man 


does not believe that a Payroll Before He Shows Results who has had this same 


territory. I realize this 

opinion will not be 

shared by the majority, but | 
have found such to be the case. 
FRED W. DAVIS. 


LL lines of selling differ inso- 
far as the time it takes tor a 


salesman to get results and, 


Re 


WiiiiaM F. RayHILy 
Sales Manager, 
Rochester Packing Company 


K. M. STONE 
Stone Shoe Company, Inc. 


J. D. Swain 


General Manager, 
Union Carbide Sales Company 


W. G. SHELTON 


Sales Manager, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


E. W. KENDALL 


General Sales Manager 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 


therefore, we will speak only of 
the Stakmore line consisting of 
our Bentwood folding chair and 
our line of card tables. 

Many things enter into the case 
insofar as our line is concerned. 
New York and Chicago, for ex- 
ample, are very different fields for 
a new man to tackle, as in New 
York we have done our ground 
work our article is known and 
the sale is going ahead by leaps 
and bounds, whereas in Chicago 
we are just beginning our ground 
work. In New York, therefore, 
we can tell within two weeks 
whether a man is going to make 
good for us at a minimum ex- 
pense, and we will expect results 
'rom him right from the start. 
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manufacture. 


results. 


re-sale. 


facture of the goods. 


More Time For Big 
City Men 


I find with our line that it takes a salesman 
from six months to a year to make good in the metro- 
politan district selling the class of ware that we 
Of course, during this time he is learn- 
ing the line as well as trying to sell it, and the 
result depends as stated before to a great extent on 
the natural ability of the salesman. 


I have had men in New York working the metro- 
politan district that would be with the company a 
month and would start right in getting results and 
good results, and the longer they work the better the 


I would say it does take more time for salesmen 
to show good results now in these days of hand to 
mouth buying than it did ten years ago on account of 
the greater variety of goods manufactured and the 
change in styles, as almost every sale has to be a 


When our line is worked in a territory outside 
of the metropolitan district, where the men carry four 
or five trunks of samples, we never put them out until 
they have a fairly good course of training in selling 
goods and if possible inside information on the manu- 
If they are salesmen of ability 
they will commence making good right away, otherwise 
they are not valuable in this line of business. 


W. T. E. Craig, 
United States Glass Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


In Chicago we will not expect 
volume business from a new man, 
but will expect enough small 
orders to show that he is getting 
a sound distribution under way, 
and, watching him from this 
standpoint, we can also judge 
within two weeks how he will 
make out. Other territories than 
Chicago, but similar to it so far 
as distribution is concerned, 
might be treated along the same 
lines. 

On an article like ours, we be- 
lieve it is easier for a man to go 
out and show results at an early 
date under the hand-to-mouth 
buying conditions than it was 
when hand-to-mouth buying was 
not so much in vogue. We say 
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“IT should say one month would be the 
minimum, 
for a man to show results where the new 
salesman is working a territory already 
developed,” is the opinion of William F. 
Rayhill, sales manager, the Rochester 
Packing Company. “On a new territory 
I would say a salesman should be given 
from three to six months to make good.” 


two months the maximum, 


this because it is easier to interest 
a man in trying out a line in a 
small way when he is not loaded 
with some other line which he 
feels he must move. Of course, 
the orders under the hand-to- 
mouth buying are smaller but 
healthier for well-rounded dis- 
tribution. Under the old condi- 
tions a man might get one or two 
large orders to offset the numer- 
ous small ones, but with our prod- 
ucts we believe the numerous 
small ones are better for us in the 
long run. 


HAROLD HOWE. 


. appreciating fully 
that different products—and 


the status of the receptivity of 
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the various markets for such 
products — determines somewhat 
the time element involved, our 
figures show us quite conclusively 
that an average good salesman 
requires anywhere from three to 
six months before he is producing 
satisfactorily. Our ten highest 
salesmen during 1926 were all 
men who had been with the cor- 
poration for better than a year. 

On the other hand, we have 
had special cases where a man 
has produced his first month in 
a territory profitably for himself 
and the corporation. This latter, 
however, is an unusual occur- 
rence. Common sense would 
seem to dictate that a man must 
have some time to become fa- 
miliar with both his territory and 
the product before becoming pro- 
ductive—although I again em- 
phasize that we would not think 
of admitting this to our own 
men. 

Our experience, it must be re- 
membered, is somewhat unusual 
in that we are pioneering a new 
idea, with the result that more 
time will be necessary for the av- 
erage man to produce; such would 
not be the case for a wholesale 
grocer selling an established, 
nationally advertised product that 
may have been on the market for 
the last ten or twenty years. 

C. M. SNYDER. 

HETHER or not a sales- 

man is an experienced man 
who knows the territory, who is 
personally acquainted with the 
buyers and also selling a well es- 
tablished line backed by the 
manufacturer’s reputation, would 
have a great deal to do with the 
success of the salesman. 


In the case of an experienced 
man, the salesman should be 
given at least a month to get his 
bearings and also get familiar 
with the models, styles, prices 
and system of doing business. 
After a six months’ period, if he 
has not made good, I don’t think 
he is the right man to handle the 
line. 

The new salesman who is not 
at all familiar with the trade or a 
line should have more considera- 
tion. He should be given a 
chance for the first few months to 
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become acquainted himself and at 
the end of the first year, if he has 
not sold enough to earn his draw- 
ing from his sales, based on com- 
mission, I would consider him 
also a poor salesman. 


K. M. STONE. 


HE answer to your question, 

“How long should a sales- 
man be given to make good?” is 
of course influenced by many 
conditions and circumstances, as 
well as the nature of the product 
sold. I should say that it requires 
considerably longer today for the 
salesman to get to a point where 
he produces results than it did ten 
vears ago. 

It is my opinion that the aver- 
age salesman in our business can- 
not be expected to produce very 
big results until he has been on 
the firing line for at least six 
months. The exceptional sales- 
man may be able to show very 
satisfactory results after the first 
two or three months. 


Unless satisfactory results are 
shown at the end of a six or eight 
months’ period of actual service, 
the chances are that the salesman 
will never develop into an un- 
usually good producer. 

J. D. SWAIN. 


ES, I do feel that it takes a 

salesman longer to show re- 
sults in these days of more or less 
hand-to-mouth buying. 


In our business of selling fire 
protection engineering service and 
appliances for fire control, there 
is more or less missionary work 
that a salesman has to do in start- 
ing out on a territory. It is a 
long, hard pull and unless a sales- 
man is willing to go through this 
“sorief period” he is likely to be- 
come discouraged and drop our 
line. However, our turnover is 
surprisingly small and in the 
greatest majority of cases sales- 
men who have stuck to their guns 
have made good. 


The business of selling fire pro- 
tection is much like that of insur- 
ance. The majority of us never 
ring up our insurance agent and 
tell him we want to buy some in- 
surance. Rather, we wait until he 
has hounded us to death and, so 
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to speak, taken us to the grave 
and let us look down the hole 
before we buy. So it is, I am 
sorry to say, with the proposition 
of selling fire protection. 

Fire protection has to be sold, 
and in these days of price com- 
petition a salesman has to work 
intelligently and hard. Depending 
on the territory, we feel that the 
average salesman should be show- 
ing results surely within six 
months. If he hasn’t picked up 
some good sales by that time we 
feel that his chances of making 
good are mighty slim. I know 
that there are many concerns who 
put salesmen on a ninety-day pro- 
bation period, but in our business 
I feel that this is too short a time. 


In taking on a salesman we 
frankly advise him that there is 
more or less a row of hard knocks 
ahead of him for three or four 
months. We don’t try to discour- 
age him, but we do want to point 
out that he cannot expect a gold 
mine right off the bat. In that 
way we are very soon able to find 
out whether a man is really in 
earnest about our proposition or 
whether he is one of these rain- 
bow chasers looking for a soft 
snap. 

NORMAN F. KIMBALL. 


O FAR as our line of mer- 

chandise is concerned it is 
likely to take us about one year to 
determine whether or not a new 
salesman is going to make a suc- 
cess. Sometimes it takes even 
longer. About all we can learn in 
a period of six months or less is 
whether or not a man is inclined 
to work hard. Usually, if he is he 
will make good if given time to 
learn the merchandise and the in- 
tricacies of distribution channels. 


Personally I do not feel that it 
requires any longer for a sales- 
man to show results today than it 
did ten years ago. I would be 
inclined to guess that because 
everything moves a little faster, it 
may take a shorter period. 

It has been my observation that 
nearly any intelligent man can be 
trained to sell. Some men will 
practically train themselves while 
others require a long period ol 
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What Kind of Manufacturer Will the 


Grocery Jobbers Support: 


“ HE fewer spe- 
cialty salesmen 
I have to take 


with me, the happier I 
am.” 

Such is the statement 
of a grocery jobber 
salesman who has been 
selling groceries, whole- 
sale and retail, since he was eight 
year old. 

He is Lee Lancaster, salesman 
and stockholder of the Southern 
Grocery Company of San Marcos, 
Texas. Last year his house did 
an $800,000 business in a terri- 
tory lying in a radius of thirty- 
five miles around San Marcos. 
The largest town in the territory 
is Austin, the capital of the state, 
while none of the other fifteen or 
twenty towns is larger than San 
Marcos, a town of five thousand 
inhabitants. 

“The average specialty sales- 
man does more harm than good,” 
says Mr. Lancaster. “And few of 
them can accomplish more than 
the regular jobber salesman who 
makes the territory once a week. 
The main trouble with the spe- 
cialty man is that he knows his 
line little better than the jobber’s 
salesman, and he is out for only 
one purpose, to push his product 
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Lee Lancaster of the Southern Grocery 
Company Tells Why They Get Behind 
Certain Lines and Pass Up the Others 


By WILL WHITMORE 


upon the grocer. But the grocer 
will not be pushed. When too 
strong a type of selling is used 
with him, he resents it, and the 
jobber’s salesman gets the blame, 
for he was the one that brought 
the specialty man to the grocer. 


The Specialty Salesman 


“There is one man who works 
our territory I will never intro- 
duce to my trade again. On one 
trip with me he made everyone 
of my customers angry or preju- 
diced against the line of shoe pol- 
ish he sells. He was a huge, over- 
bearing man who attempted to 
browbeat an order out of a gro- 
cer by sheer brute force. He had 
more of the attitude of a prose- 
cuting attorney than a salesman. 
His method was to go over a 
merchant’s stock and then 
shout at him, ‘you need five cases 
of black and three of tan,’ etc. 
When one merchant told him 
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that he did not care for 
the line, the salesman, 
instead of showing the 
merchant why his polish 
was superior to compet- 
ing lines, merely shouted 
at the merchant that, ‘my 
polish is the best on the 
market and all others 
are just cheap imitations.’ 

“Just the same,’ replied the 
merchant, ‘I don’t care for your 
polish and I wouldn’t buy from a 
salesman of your type if I did; 
and please do me the favor of 
never calling on me again.’ 

“Later that merchant told me 
that if I ever brought the shoe 
polish man to his store again, he 
would throw him out of his store. 
And I received all the blame for 
bringing him. This case, of 
course, is unusual. Not all of the 
specialty men are like that. In 
fact, there are a few I like to take 
to my trade. They are men who 
understand the small town mer- 
chant, his method of buying, and 
most important, they know their 
lines. 

“There is the specialty man for 
the Marshall Seal line of canned 
goods. He knows everything 
about his line. He has been 
through the factory and has seen 
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and is familiar with every step of 
the canning industry. He has the 
tact and personality that make 
merchants like him, and he has 
adapted his selling methods to 
those of the jobber salesman. If 
every specialty man was like the 
Marshall Seal man, I certainly 
would not be prejudiced against 
his tribe. 

“Tf I were a manufacturer, I 
would never let a man represent 
my house until he knew every 
phase of the business and knew 
the line from A to Z. And cer- 
tainly I would not give him an 
order book until he understood 
the psychology of the small town 
merchant. The average grocer 
has been in business for a long 
time and refuses to be swept off 
his feet by some breezy salesman 
who is out to make a sales record 
and has his personal success as a 
goal rather than the success of 
the grocers upon whom he calls.” 


The Erstwhile Want List 


OES Mr. Lancaster know 

whereof he speaks? If twenty- 
five years’ experience in the gro- 
cery business means anything, he 
should. He grew up in his father’s 
grocery store. At the age of six- 
teen he became manager of the 
store and did all the buying. In 
1916 he began selling for the 
Southern Grocery Company and 
has been working the same terri- 
tory ever since. He covers the 
territory every week and calls on 
over one hundred grocers. 

“In those days when I began as 
salesman every merchant had a 
want list ready for you when you 
called,” says Mr. Lancaster. “It 
took very little salesmanship to 
do business. All you did was 
merely take his order, and buy 
him a stein of beer after you got 
it. I had a five dollar a day allow- 
ance for that purpose. Merchants 
paid little attention to the whole- 
sale price. Their one question 
was, ‘what does it list for?’ To- 
day they ask, ‘what is the cheap- 
est you can do on this?’ The 
enormous increase in jobber com- 
petition and the advent of the self- 
service store has made selling a 
very complex business today. 


“Salesmen for seven grocery 
jobbers make this territory 
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regularly every week ; others often 
slip into our territory, especially 
when they have bargains. The 
Moore Grocery Company of San 
Marcos, the Nelson-Davis Com- 
pany and John Bremond of Aus- 
tin are our largest competitors. I 
am usually forced to pass up from 
$100 to $200 worth of business a 
day simply because I cannot meet 
competing prices, but that is true 
of the other jobbers also. 

“Only recently there has been 
a great deal of price-cutting on 
Crystal White soap in our terri- 
tory. Some of our competitors 
were selling this soap at a lower 
price than we could buy it. Last 
year we sold over $28,000 worth 
of this soap, but when the price- 
cutting began, we were forced to 
sell it at a price that made us ab- 
solutely no profit. An agreement 
was finally reached with Peet 
Brothers and the individual job- 
bers whereby those of us that 
handled it could make a profit. 


“Right now we are undergoing 
a severe loss in sales due to the 
efforts of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company to standardize the price 
of Snowdrift. We have the ex- 
clusive agency for Snowdrift in 
our territory and had built up a 
large trade in it, but when the 
price of oil began its slump, our 
sales did the same thing, for 
Crisco and other competing lines 
were reduced in price according 
to the price of oil. There has 
been a difference of from two to 
four cents a pound between 
Snowdrift and competing lines. 
This situation has reduced our 
sale of Snowdrift from one to 
three cars a month. 


Quality and Price 


7 course, at the time the 
oil market was high, the re- 
verse condition was true and mer- 
chants were glad to buy Snow- 
drift, but merchants and cus- 
tomers forget low prices much 
quicker than they do high prices. 
We believe the quality of Snow- 
drift warrants the difference in 
price, but our slump in sales 
shows that the retail trade does 
not always listen to quality over 
price. Even though the manufac- 
turer was successful in standard- 
izing the price of Wesson oil, a 


less competitive product, we are 
doubtful if the same success will 
be had with such a competitive 
product as Snowdrift. 


“We carry very few competing 
brands of the same class of mer- 
chandise. Our policy is to obtain 
the exclusive agency in a line and 
then push it to the utmost. Why? 
Simply because there is more 
profit in it for us. The greatest 
drawback to this is that it is hard 
to keep the exclusive agency. 
More than once we have built up 
a large sale and a reputation for 
some line, only to have a larger 
competitor grab it away from us. 
For instance, we were exclusive 
agents for a line of condiments 
made in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
had built up the trade to where 
we were doing over a $36,000 a 
year business in the line, only to 
have it taken from us and given 
to another house that promised 
more business from the territory. 


The Exclusive Agency Question 


ne HEN we have the assur- 

ance an exclusive agency 
will not be taken away from us, we 
exert every effort to put it over. 
One of our best exclusive lines is 
Empson’s peas. We have the as- 
surance that we will not lose the 
account, and since it is a quality 
product, we have pushed it until 
our success with the line has been 
almost phenomenal. It was chiefly 
this line alone that enabled us 
to break into the Austin territory. 
There is only one merchant in 
our entire territory that does not 
carry this line and we haven't 
given up hopes with him. 

“We like the house because it 
gives us every bit of cooperation 
possible and lends a ready ear to 
our suggestions. When the self- 
service stores began to form a 
considerable amount of our trade, 
we became dissatisfied with the 
labels on the cans of peas. The 
labels had no pictures of the peas 
on them, and we believed this to 
be essential, especially for the 
self-service merchant. The mat 
ter was taken up with Empson. 
They replied that the old labels 
had been in use for years, and 
that they had never thought to 
change them, but that out 

(Continued on page 387) 
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We Gave Price a Back Seat 


OT LONG ago 
one of our sales- 
men came in and 

reported that a prospect 
had bought a competi- 
tive burner. When I be- 
gan questioning this 
salesman I found the 
prospect had bought this 
machine simply because 
of some device that was 


alleged to operate the machine in conclusion. Strangely enough less 


the event that electric 


failed to function. This one little | manufacturers with equipment of 
point had so impressed the pros- relatively less merit are apt to 
pect that he bought regardless of make broader claims, more gen- 


all the points in favor 


Williams Oil-o-matic which we sounding sales talks than more 


sell. 


The idea of one of our men los- companies. 


ing a sale on one 
point like this 
bothered me for sev- 
eral days. The more 
I thought of it the 
more I was con- 
vinced that our men, 
well trained though 
they are, were losing 
many sales for 
equally flimsy rea- 
sons. Then I began 
a personal investiga- 
tion of the sales 
methods used by our 
salesmen. 

From a close study 
and observation of 
the methods used by 
our men in three 
stores and salesmen 
of our dealers, it was 
evident that our 
complete sales story 
was seldom, if ever, 
told. Seldom did the 
salesmen present the 
true relative import- 
ance of all the points 
involved. 

I found that often 
the prospect would 
“investigate” differ - 
ent burners and be- 
come so confused by 
the various claims of 
salesmen and praise 
of owners that he | 
reached an erroneous 
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Sales Presentation Plan Enables Sales- 

men to Fight Competition Without 

Knocking, But Insures Fair Compara- 
tive Valuation by Prospects 


By A. E. MAC INNIS 


President, Power Plant Engineering Company, Seattle, Washington 


The more I investi- 
gated and watched our 
men sell, the more I 
realized that some of 
them had the idea that 
because they knew the 
merits of our product so 
well that the prospect 
was equally familiar with 
the various points. It 
was another case of the 


story being old to the salesman, 


power experienced salesmen, dealers and but new to the prospect. That is 


of the erous guarantees, and better 


stable and seasoned salesmen and 


THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION OF AN OIL BURNER 
ssures Maximum Yalue and Permanent Satisfaction 
#ith Ne Regrets 


VALUE SCORE 
4 SOENE FASTS 
WANUFASTURER Williams Cllometic Htg. Corp, 
Bicemington, Illincie. 
3 ime ner 
Since 1918 


IG wes invented and de- 
ped by W. W. Willianss 
financed and memaged by his 
futher ¢, U. Williams. the 
investment of $250,006 
te perfect and prove OIL- 


t t Ownershi; fe and W, W.Williems etill 
vd Keune are the principal executives and 
: 


} own 75% of the common stock. 

OF ar, there sre now cBRy 
at very high class men in the 
rgynnization which is general ly 
considered by far the beat in 
Lame oes the oil burner business. 


4. vinansial fated at over one million, high- 

oy t ede credit. The only ex- 
oil burner company 30 
the only one listed 
exchange. 


largest producer of 
ie of] burners; spprox- 
y 96,000 instullations. 


na me 


y be 
of installations 
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why a new and green salesman 
will occasionally close an order in 
competition with a veteran sales- 
man. The story is so new and so 
interesting to the new salesman 
that he simply goes ahead and 
tells his entire story, or at least 


all of it that he 
knows, tothe 
prospect. But the 
old salesman, as 
he says himself, 
“has forgotten 
more about that 
proposition than 
the cub will ever 
know.” And that 
is just where the 


trouble lies. What he 
has forgotten will not 
help him sell. And he 
doesn’t remember 
enough of his original 

. sales plan to make his 
proposition bomb- 
proof in a competitive 
battle. 

Time and again I 
have seen old sales- 
men muff the ball 
in making a sale sim- 
ply because they did 
not go into detail— 
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because they did not explain every 
point of the product and then ask 
for the order. 

As I studied this problem the 
thought occurred to me that we 
could get up some sort of a plan 
or a method which would give the 
salesman a check on himself — 
which would be used to auto- 
matically insure us that the sales- 
man would cover all the points in 
our sales canvass. Something that 
would guide the prospect, and 
give him an opportunity to com- 
pare all competitive products 
against ours on a thorough, fair, 
and sensible basis. 

We wanted a method which the 
salesman could use to put price in 
its place—to show that price was 
only a relative thing, not the one 
all-important consideration in 
buying oil heating equipment. 

For the purpose I have just 
outlined we gathered together all 
the data we had on our product— 
everything bearing on the prod- 
uct itself, the company behind it, 
the distribution organization and 
service organization with which 
the customer would come in 
contact. 


A Buying Plan 


HEN we began to put down 

different points about an oil 
burner which should be con- 
sidered by every buyer. We made 
up a rating scale and gave each 
point a valuation. The points we 
listed concerning the company it- 
self were as follows: Manufac- 
turer, time in oil burner business, 
how started, present ownership 
and management, financial respon- 
sibility, relative standing in the 
oil burner industry and number of 
installations, profit from the oil 
burner business (an unprofitable 
company wouldn’t stay in busi- 
ness very long and the customer 
should take this into considera- 
tion), distribution in the Pacific 
Northwest, United States, Canada 
and foreign countries, training for 
sales and service, and factory 
policy. 

Each of these points were listed 
and commented upon, and given 
a rating. In a column beside this 
rating we left a blank column for 
the prospect’s opinion, or, as we 
called it, the score. 
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We allowed thirty points for 
the manufacturer, thirty points for 
the machine itself, and forty points 
for the distributing and service or- 
ganization, for after all the great- 
est oil burner in the world is no 
better than the. installation and 
service it receives at the hands of 
the distributing organization. 

The points listed for the machine 
itself, each given a value of three, 
were as follows: motive system, 
oil system, air system, ignition 
system, combustion system, con- 
trol system, safety, economy, 


HE editors of SALES MANAGEMENT can 
promise readers a real treat for suc- 
ceeding issues of the magazine. 


Beginning with the next issue, the first 
installment of Saunders Novell’s series on 
‘True Selling Stories” will appear. The 
stories are full of drama and color, and 
highlighted with amusing incident in Mr. 
Norvell’s most entertaining style. They’re 
real adventures in selling. 

One of the first stories Mr. Norvell tells 
is that of a sale of 30,000,000 cartridges 
made by the Remington Arms Company 
to representatives of the Allied Forces on 
the Continent during the war—a_ sale 
made in the face of several extremely 
important objections on the part of the 
buyers. 


noise, dependability. The various 
factors were given a value of 
three points each. 


For the dealer we gave each 
point a value of four; they were 
as follows: time in present busi- 
ness, how started, present own- 
ership and management, financial 
responsibility, relative standing in 
oil burner industry, number of in- 
stallations, personnel, distribu- 
tion, service facilities, sales serv- 
ice and dealer training, policy, 
making a total of forty points, as 
compared with thirty points each 
for the factory and the machine 
itself. 


AGEMENT, 


We have always contended that 
any total value offered can be sold 
at a fair price by breaking it 
down into all component parts, 
each of which is appraised at its 
worth. This is what we have 
tried to do with this chart for 
helping our salesmen sell, and for 
helping our customers buy an oil 
burner. This simple graphic an- 
alysis of value and scoring in defi- 
nite percentages largely  elimi- 
nates the handicap of higher 
price. It helps prevent the sales- 
men from losing sales on special 
points only. It takes the kick out 
of the usual generalities and loose 
sales talk which some new sales- 
men and, I am sorry to say, some 
new or inexperienced companies 
use in fighting competition. 

We have found that this simple 
analysis plan discourages knock- 
ing other products, puts a pre- 
mium on the real value of our 
product, and prevents other sales- 
men from “getting away with” 
exaggerated statements, wild 
claims, and other types of mis- 
representation. 


Putting Price in Its Place 


HE firm selling a quality 

product owes a duty to the 
prospective buyer to make that 
buyer see the quality—to prevent 
them from buying unsatisfactory 
products. We believe that if we 
do actually offer greater value 
that we should be able to con- 
vince prospects of the truth. The 
growth of our company has 
moved the man who did this in 
the earlier years from sales work 
to executive jobs and left our 
sales to newer men less able to 
meet the growing competition of 
cheaper equipment. 

This help we have given them 
is designed to overcome that ob- 
stacle—to show them that they 
cannot do a real job of selling un- 
less they put price in the right 
relative place in the prospect's 
comparison with competitive 
products. 


E. E. Troxell, associate editor 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, addressed 
the Chicago Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation at its February 14 meet- 
ing on the subject, “Training 
Salesmen to Sell.” 
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‘| BALLOON GRAVY! 


' — true talk by James V. Reed, 
“ General Sales Manager, The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastenbury, Conn. 
\- — quoted by permission 


7 “FROVERY industry, every individual business, has a 


4 morgue of good plans that went wrong. They 
11 sounded well in theory—in practice they failed. And 
ws usually the reason for failure was inaccurate or mis- 
Se taken information given to the sales manager,—the 
- man who ‘bought the plan.’ Somebody had, in short, 
1e filled him full of ‘balloon gravy,’ as Skippy calls it... . 
es Make sure of your facts and then the only thing to check 
is your own judgment. A good business man must 
le bank on that anyway.” 
ur Righto, Mr. Reed! And let us observe that 
s- there is no “balloon gravy” about the favorable 


h” aspect of conditions in Connecticut. The facts 
ild are all so apparent. Here is a State, flush with 
e prosperity. Wage scale, employment index, 
savings accounts and bank clearings—all facts 

prove that Connecticut people have the money 


to. spend. 
™ And — just as important — Connecticut has 
mn 90% of her population in the six trading zones 
1€ 


of Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Water- 
bury, New London and Meriden. Indeed, a 
compact area for a sales campaign. 


we —and the advertising support which a 
lue campaign must have over the entire 
—_ sales area is obtained thoroughly by 
using the papers of the Connecticut 
The | Six-Star Combination! 


* SPECIAL DATA ON THIS MARKET GLADLY 
ork FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
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THE 


ALL-DAY 


HOME 


NEWSPAPER” 


First 


in THE GOLDEN SUBURBS 


New York’s 50-mile suburban territory 
comprises The Golden Suburbs. Here is 
advertisers’ richest pay-dirt. It assays more 
to the advertising dollar than any other 
region in the world. But how to prospect 
it—how to secure the greatest returns for 
every advertising dollar invested? 
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Your advertising must get into homes 
—when families are home. 


Sunday the family is home. No hurry- 
ing off to catch trains. No hustling to 
get in the office by a certain hour. 


‘The family isn’t happy until under the 
spell of the Sunday newspaper. It has 
the news—and so much more! The 
Sunday newspaper must fill more pages. 
It must be rich with unusually interest- 
ing reading matter to supply the family. 
People demand much more of it—pay 
more for it. 


— noon and night the numer- 
ous members of the family pore over 
that one edition. 


They have time. They read more ad- 
vertising. The women read the adver- 
tising as if it were a bill-of-fare. The 
men consult it as a guide directing 
them where to go for what they want. 


Where will the greatest number make 
these purchases? 


Naturally, where the advertising leads 
the greatest number. 


The Sunday New York American has 
a circulation of 1,063,341 — not count- 
ing extra readers in every home. 


In Metropolitan New York 724,449— 
41 per cent of all four standard Sunday 


newspapers. The largest Metropolitan 
circulation of any standard newspaper in 
America—morning, evening or Sunday. 
Food buyers. Household equipment 
buyers. Electric refrigeration buyers. 
And, of course, steady buyers of innu- 
merable other needs. 


Volume of quality 


In Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau,* 
the three richest buying counties in 
America, the Sunday New York Ameti- 
can goes into as many homes as the 
next two standard Sunday newspapers 
added together. Paris model buyers. 
Jewel buyers. Estate buyers. Buyers of 
other luxuries and necessities as well. 
What does this say for quality? 


In the Sunday New York American 
circulation there is as much quality as 
in any million— more, proportionately, 
than in smaller circulations. 


And now, what about the Golden 
Suburbs? 


Where families buy more 


In the 50-mile suburban territory alone, 
274,725—more than all three other standard 
Sunday newspapers combined — more than 
all New York standard weekday morning 
es gto combined—more than all New 
York standard evening newspapers com- 
bined. Radio buyers. Automobile buyers. 
Residence buyers. Buyers of an endless list 
of necessities and luxuries in a rich region 
where families entertain more, buy twice as 
much as in the city. 


The Sunday New York American’s con- 
centrated circulation dominates everywhere 
in and around New York. Readers pay 


10 cents for it—50 per cent more than for 
other Sunday —— ers. Its suburban 
coverage is unrivalled. It shows steady, 
enormous increases. During the past 4 
years the Sunday New York American has 
gained over three times more circulation in 
50-mile suburban territory than all three 
other standard Sunday newspapers added 
together. 


Highly valuable territory tor any ad- 
vertiser — vitally necessary territory for 
manufacturers of household equipment, 
electric refrigeration, oil- and gas-burn- 
ers, building materials, washing machines, 
also for all whose products reach con- 
sumers through groceries and drug 
stores. 


All through next week, its readers will 
make regal purchases decided in these 
royal hours of Sunday leisure. Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, certain 
makes of automobiles, rugs, furniture, 
household equipment, foods, toilet prep- 
arations, and clothing, will be bought 
per order of the family in Sunday session. 


One thing is evident—beyond all ques- 
tion. Whatever New York newspapers 
you may select, without the Sunday New 
York American your coverage in New 
York’s great purchasing suburbs is 
bound to be weak. Judge for yourself. 
Allow us to lay the suburban figures of 
all New York newspapers before you. 


And this domination on Sunday. When 
most families read one newspaper morn- 
ing, noon and night! 


To reach your market—to sell your 
product—Sunday is the day, the home 
is the place, and the Sunday New York 
American is the newspaper. 


Sundau, New York American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising . 
SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,063,341 


xIn Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau Counties, the three 
richest suburban counties in 
America, the Sunday NewYork 
American reaches more than 
50% ofall native white families. 
In these counties there are 
65,180 income tax payers, 115 


me) 


NewYork, 1834 Broadway 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


of passenger cars. 


or Sunday. 


Chicago, 35 East Wacker Drive 


golf courses, 133,019 owners 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other New York 
newspaper—morning, evening 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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HAT is believed 
to have been a 
new record in 


direct-mail advertising 
was established recently 
by the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, in cooperation 
with its dealers, when it 
circularized a list of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 names with three 
mailings, at a total cost said to 
have been in the neighborhood of 
$1,100,000. 

This flood of direct-mail ad- 
vertising was the central feature 
around which the Chevrolet Fall 
selling campaign was built, and 
results are said to have justified 
it to the full satisfaction of every- 
one concerned. At any rate, Chev- 
rolet sales during the period of 
the campaign were far’ greater 
than during any similar period of 
the company’s history, and there 
is a pretty well established belief 
in advertising circles that, after 
all, sales are what count. 


Breaking a Sales Record 


The mailings were of three cir- 
culars, all designed to put over 
the principal theme of the Chev- 
rolet story, which is economical 
transportation. One of the pieces, 
16 by 20 inches, featured “A Hill 
a Thousand Miles Long” and ex- 
plained that this was the equiva- 
lent of the General Motors Prov- 
ing Grounds, where Chevrolets 
are tested under all manner of 
driving, road, and weather condi- 
tions, which were pictured and 
described, then made the tie-up 
with “How Chevrolet Will Per- 
torm for You.” 

Another played up “The Big- 
gest Dollar’s Worth of Quality” 
and answered the question, “How 
Can Chevrolet Give You Such 
Quality at so Low a Price?” 


The other emphasized “Beauty 
of Color and Line” and, as might 
have been expected, was the most 
handsome of the three pieces. 
Numerous large cuts of Chevrolet 
models, in rich colorings, were 
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Working 5,000,000 Prospects Three 
Times With Direct Mail 


The Story of Chevrolet's Million 
Dollar Mail Campaign Which Broke 
The Traditional Sales Slump in 
October, November and December 


used to portray the “Dashing ap- 
pearance and matchless perform- 
ance that command respect 
wherever you go,” which was 
further elaborated upon in the 
copy. 

The Fall months of September, 
October, and November have al- 
ways been poor ones in the auto- 
mobile industry and there has 
been a tendency to accept this 


cs 
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How Chevrolet will Perform 


condition as inevitable and let it 
go at that. Chevrolet has de- 
veloped a habit of refusing to be 
governed by traditions in recent 
years, however, and in 1925 under- 
took to fill in this valley between 
the mountain peaks of its sales 
curve by promoting a special Fall 
selling campaign. 

The effort proved successful in 
bolstering up the sagging sales 
curve to a considerable extent. 
But it was not enough to satisfy 


the insatiable executives 
of this company, who 
have hitched their motor 
car to the proverbial 
star. When the time 
came to plan the 1926 
Fall campaign, this 
record direct-mail pro- 
motion plan was determined upon 
to make the sales curve for the 
year as nearly as possible the 
shortest distance between two 
points. 

Lists of all those who had 
bought Chevrolets or other cars 
in its price class from 1923 to 
1925, inclusive, were obtained and 
circularized with the three pieces 
already described. Instead of 

mailing direct from Detroit, 

however, the lists were broken 

up into thirty-seven zones, a 

mailing department was estab- 


lished in each zone, and the cir- 
culars were mailed out from these 
points. 

It was explained to the factory 
field men who were assigned this 
task that the reason for it was 
their better knowledge of condi- 
tions in their territory, including 
their more intimate acquaintance 
with the dealers and with the 
public, but the prime reason was 
the desire of the management to 
arouse a greater interest and 
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enthusiasm out in the field. The 
very fact that they had a part in 
handling this huge volume of ad- 
vertising matter impressed them 
far more than if they merely had 
been told that such a campaign 
was being promoted from head- 
quarters. 

The campaign, together with 
abundant helps of assorted 
varieties, was played up vigor- 
ously in the “Sales Speeder”, the 
dealer house organ, in other 
dealer publications and communi- 
cations. It was felt that if the 
dealers did just a small fraction 
of the things they were asked to 
do, sales would necessarily be the 
greatest ever known for the 
period. 

The mailings went out at three- 
day intervals and as soon as they 
were completed, the lists were 
turned over to the dealers for fol- 
low-up purposes and to serve as a 
list of their potential sales during 
the next two and one-half years. 


Coordinated Sales Effort 


“This direct-mail campaign was 
merely the central feature around 
which we built our complete Fall 
selling program,” one executive of 
the company said. “It was a big 
thing, perhaps the biggest of the 
kind ever undertaken, but it was 
only one of the things we did and 
it should not be construed as any 
indication that we have gone wild 
over direct-mail advertising. Di- 
rect-mail is good, but it is by no 
means the only form of good ad- 
vertising. We engage in about 
every known form of advertising 
and you might emphasize the fact 
that in putting on this record 
direct-mail campaign, we did not 
curtail our other kinds of adver- 
tising at all. 

“This was a special drive to 
boost our Fall sales and, at the 
same time, to canvass our poten- 
tial market. We felt that every- 
one who has bought a Chevrolet 
or any other car in the same price 
class during the past three years 
is thinking of Chevrolet now or 
will think of it before he buys 
again, and that if we could get 
our story into his hands, our pros- 
pects of getting his order for 
a new car would be greatly 
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improved. During the next two 
and one-half years, these five mil- 
lion car owners are going to buy 
new cars; consequently, they con- 
stitute a large proportion of our 
potential market for some time to 
come, and we don’t wish _ to 
neglect them in any way. 

“The problem of what story to 
tell was a very simple one, for 
Crevrolet has only one story to 
tell: that of economical trans- 
portation. 

“The campaign caused several 
million prospects to think of 
Chevrolet and formed an admir- 
able background for the efforts of 
the salesmen. When they went out 
to call on a prospect, they did so 


with the assurance that the pros- 
pect had just been reminded of 
the Chevrolet story and, conse- 
quently, was in a more favorable 
frame of mind than if he had not 
even thought of buying a new car 
of any kind, much less a Chevrolet. 

“There is no question about the 
results. Millions of people read 
the Chevrolet story in word and 
picture, much comment and dis- 
cussion was occasioned, salesmen 
and dealers were aroused, the fac- 
tory representatives in the field 
were given a personal demonstra- 
tion of the big way in which their 
company does things, and—sales 
were the largest in our history 
for any like period.” 
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GENTLEMEN:— 


The service you rendered my Burner on 


WAS or WAS NOT _ entirely satisfactory. 


(REASONS)_j 


I think M_ MY DEAR MR 


pee ARE 


Date sc 


AB C Service for on 


Your A B C BURNER was rendered service by us 


Kindly return the attached card telling us if this service was satisfactory, 
We want YOUR opinion of our work. 
In this way we can serve you better. 


No doubt you know someone who would be interested in knowin: 
more about the wonderful service A BC renders in yourhome. Won't you 
give us his or her name? Anyway, please retura the card. 


THANK you cordially, 


ABC OIL BURNER SALES CORP. 
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Old Customers Are Source 
of New Prospects 


PLAN for winning the co- 

operation of old customers 
of the A B C Oil Sales Corpora- 
tion of Chicago has proved so 
successful that today 60 per cent 
of all sales are made to people 
whose names have been sent in 
by present users. 

These names are obtained by 
sending a double post card to 
every user just after a call has 
been made by a service man. 
This postcard reads as follows: 
“Your A B C Burner was rendered 
service by us on —————. Kindly 
return the attached card telling 
us if this service was satisfactory. 


We want your opinion of our 
work. In this way we can serve 
you better. No doubt you know 
someone who would be interested 
in knowing more about the won- 
derful service A B C renders in 
your home. Won’t you give us his 
or her name? Anyway, please re- 
turn the card. Thank you, Cor- 
dially, A B C Oil Burner Sales 
Corporation. 

On the return card spaces are 
provided for the user to give his 
opinion of the service, and for one 
name and address of a possible 
prospect. A high percentage 0! 


(Continued on page 388) 
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Hard ‘limesr 


There Is No Such Animal, 
If Sales Ideas Are Sound 


By J. 


HEN I arrived at the 
office one morning a few 
weeks ago, groups of 


salesmen were scattered about 
the agents’ room talking excitedly. 
One of them rushed up to me. 
“Have you heard the news?” he 
asked. 

“What news?” I replied, al- 
though I had read in the morning 
paper of the failure of one of the 
largest banks in the city and 
knew perfectly well what he was 
talking about. 

“The third largest bank in the 
city failed to open today. Hun- 
dreds of people lost all the money 
they had. Why, I had a dozen 
prospects banking there myself.” 


Grabbing Off Loose Dollars 


“That’s too bad,’ I said, “but 
maybe things aren’t as bad as 
they sound. There will still be 
lots of people, of course, who 
won't feel it.” 

“Yes, but there are crowds out- 
side the other banks waiting for 
them to open,” he went on. 
“There’s going to be an awful run 
on them today, and if some of the 
test of them break too, business 
Is going to smash around here.” 

In a few minutes I went out on 
the street and soon saw that the 
salesman hadn’t exaggerated the 
Situation. Lines of people ex- 
tended from the paying tellers’ 
windows at the Iowa National, 
the biggest bank in the state, out 
onto the sidewalk and halfway 
down the block. The same thing 
Was true to a lesser extent at all 
of the other principal banks. A 
panic seemed to have swept over 
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G. PRILLIPS 


Manager, The Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, lowa 


the downtown section 
of the city, and people 
were in a frenzy to 
get their money out 
of the banks before it 
was too late. 


Fortunately, the 
banks were strong 
enough to withstand 
the runs. By noon 
most of the excite- 
ment had died out, 
and while depositors 
were still withdraw- 
ing their funds in large quantities, 
it was apparent that they would 
not be able to break them. 


Returning to the office I called 
a meeting of all the salesmen. 
“There’s probably more cash 
money circulating about Des 
Moines today than there ever has 
been before,” I told them. ‘“Peo- 
ple have lost their sense of finan- 
cial balance. They have drawn 
their money and will either carry 
it around with them, hide it some- 
where, or spend it, until this 
panic is over and they decide to 
put it back in the banks. 


“In the meantime it’s on their 
minds; they’re worrying about 
what to do with all this unaccus- 
tomed cash that’s burning holes 
in their pockets. Right there is 
our chance to do them a favor 
and sell lots of insurance at the 
same time. We'll go out and tell 
them that the safest place to put 
their money is in insurance, that 
an investment in insurance will 
solve their difficulties.” 


That afternoon, and every day 
during the rest of the week, our 
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force of fourteen salesmen seized 
upon the bank failure, which 
everyone was talking about, as a 
means of emphasizing the import- 
ance, security and soundness of 
insurance. One salesman brought 
in an application from a prospect 
he had been unable to move with 
any other argument. Another 
sold a large policy to a man who 
had just taken all his deposits out 
of a bank and was grateful to the 
salesman for giving him a sure, 
safe way of disposing of a part 
of it, and at the same time our 
agent advised him to deposit the 
balance of his money in one of 
our strong banks. 


All the men wrote some 
policies as a result of the near- 
panic, which many business men 
took as just another indication 
that “conditions were terrible and 
getting worse.” And the best 
part of it was that practically 
every sale was a cash transaction. 
Applicants’ money was not in use, 
so they gladly paid the full 
amount of their premiums at the 
time the sales were made. 
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This event, while it threatened 
for a time to become unusually 
serious, is a fair sample of what 
has been going on in Iowa for the 
last four years. As everyone 
knows, the entire state has been 
in a pretty bad way since 1922, 
and many concerns have allowed 
the current pessimism so to dis- 
courage them that they stopped 
trying to do any business; they 
resigned themselves to conditions 
without doing anything to make 
the best of them. 

Thousands of rumors regarding 
the state of affairs in Iowa are 
current all over the country.. We 
seem to be singled out as an out- 
standing example of poor busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, things 
aren't nearly as discouraging as 
most people try to make out, al- 
though, in all fairness, they’re 
bad enough. Banks have failed 
and are still failing all over the 
state, but the banks will experi- 
ence no difficulties if the farmers 
are in good shape. 


Where Speculation Led 


HE trouble dates back to 

1920 and 1921, when land 
prices were soaring and the farm- 
ers bought additional land, not 
for cultivation, but for specula- 
tion; they were gambling that 
prices would go even higher. 
When the slump came, as it was 
bound to come, everything they 
had was mortgaged, notes they 
were unable to meet came due, 
and the security on which the 
banks had loaned money slumped 
terrifically. 

The farmers were hit first ; then 
in a short time many of the banks 
found themselves in tight circum- 
stances, and so the Iowa depres- 
sion, which has come to be widely 
discussed over the country, had 
its start. 
bank failures is an aftermath of 
the slump in land prices, and is 
tending to clear the atmosphere 
to such an extent that business in 
the state is gradually working its 
way back to normal. It may be 
several vears yet before business 
can be considered good in Towa, 
but, in my opinion, we are on the 
road to recovery. 

During the three worst years 
Iowa passed through, however, 
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those concerns which remained 
undiscouraged, and did their best 
to offset unfavorable conditions by 
intensifying their sales efforts, in 
almost every case did a profitable 
business. Our own experience is 
an example of this. We have 
made a substantial increase every 
year since the depression started, 
and this last year with the slump 
still facing us we made the larg- 
est percentage of gain of all. 

In spite of the fact that one of 
the largest banks in the city, as 
I have mentioned, threw Des 
Moines into a temporary panic by 
closing its doors, last December 
was one of the best months in the 
history of our business, and the 
determination that carriedus 
through December to reach our 
quota for the year was responsi- 
ble for the increases we showed 
from 1922 to 1926. 

I am frequently asked how, 
with pessimism prevalent all 
about us, our sales force has been 
kept keyed up to a pitch where 
the men will make an honest ef- 
fort to sell. The plan is so simple 
that I sometimes hesitate to ex- 
plain it for fear of being accused 
of holding something back. In 
my estimation it is all a matter of 
teaching salesmen the work habit. 


A Salesman’s Discipline 


ACK in 1917, when I entered 

the insurance business, I 
began selling in Clinton, Iowa. 1 
had many friends and acquaint- 
ances in the city, and before I 
realized it I was spending more 
time in conversation with them 
than I was -with prospective 
buyers of insurance. I’m frank to 
admit, that when I’d leave the 
office in the mornings I would 
resolve to call on certain people, 
but riding down the elevator or 
in the lobby of the building I’d 
meet some friend and before long 
would find myself dated up for a 
game of billiards, a ball game that 
afternoon or something else. 


It was then that I determined 
to devise some plan which would 
prevent such occurrences, so IT 
worked out a prospect card to 
which I adhered rigidly. There is 
nothing particularly noteworthy 
about this card; probably many 
other people have worked out 
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similar things before and since, 
but it sufficed for my purposes. | 
divided a card into three sections, 
with spaces for fifteen names in 
each section. Every night I filled 
out the names and addresses of 
the fifteen people I was to call on 
the following day. These oc- 
cupied two sections in the card. 
The third section was devoted to 
the result of each call, and I de- 
vised a set of signs to indicate 
whether the prospect was inter- 
viewed or not, whether he was to 
be seen later or whether I made 
a sale. 

As I say, the card itself was 
nothing exceptional; the whole 
point was that I must carry it out 
every day, calling on the fifteen 
persons whose names I had filled 
in the preceding night. If after 
I had made the fifteen calls there 
still remained some time to spend 
with friends, that was all right, 
but until then I did nothing but 
make the calls. 


Training New Men 


HE plan worked so satisfac- 

torily that I determined then 
and there to use the same system 
if I ever became an agent with 
salesmen working under me. 
When I came to Des Moines as 
manager of this branch the first 
thing I did was to have a number 
of the cards printed, and teach the 
salesmen to make the required 
number of calls. 

Last Spring a young man came 
in to see me who had decided to 
go into the insurance business. 
Several years ago he had been a 
prominent athlete at one of the 
local universities, and since then 
he had been coaching and teach- 
ing school. He saw that the posst- 
bilities in that field were so 
limited, however, that he wanted 
to do something else, and had 
finally hit upon insurance. 

He had already called at some 
of the other offices in the city, 
and ‘since he was pretty well 
known for his athletic ability 
other insurance men were anxious 
to get him. They told him how 
easy it would be for him to g° 
out and write thousands of dol- 
lars worth of insurance right off 
the bat. One company even went 

(Continued on page 369) 
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Traditional Skill versus Scientific 


Methods of Management 


Taylor in speaking 

of the mental atti-. 
tude of the two parties 
certainly states things 
which most appropri- 
ately might be stated 
with reference to sales 
managers. It is true that 
there is probably not 
strife and antagonism in 
the average sales force, but many 
of his words do apply. Continu- 
ing Mr. Taylor said: 


I THE following Mr. 


“The great revolution that 
takes place in the mental attitude 
of the two parties under scientific 
management is that both sides 
take their eyes off the division of 
the surplus as the all-important 
matter, and together turn their 
attention toward increasing the 
size of the surplus. They 
both realize that when they sub- 
stitute friendly cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness for antagon- 
ism and strife they are together 
able to make this surplus so enor- 
mously greater than it was in the 
past that there is ample room for 
a large increase in wages for the 
workmen and an equally great in- 
crease in profits for the manufac- 
turer. . . . It is along this line 

. . of the substitution of peace 
for war; the substitution of 
hearty brotherly cooperation for 
contention and_ strife; of both 
pulling hard in the same direction 
instead of pulling apart; of re- 
placing suspicious watchfulness 
with mutual confidence; of be- 
coming friends instead of ene- 
mies; it is along this line, I say, 
that scientific management must 
be developed. 


The Mental Revolution 


‘ 


HIS change in the mental 

attitude of both sides to- 
ward the ‘surplus’ is only a part of 
the mental revolution which oc- 
curs under scientific management. 
I will later point out other ele- 
ments of this mental revolution. 
There is, however, one more 
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Management ts Taking Over the Prob- 
lems of Training Which Used to Be 
Passed On Haphazardly From Old 


Salesmen to New 


The fourth article of a series 


ByCHAKLES W. HOYT 


change in viewpoint which 1s ab- 
solutely essential to the existence 
of scientific management. Both 
sides must recognize as essential 
the substitution of exact scientific 


Dear Mr. Aspley :— 

SALES MANAGEMENT is to be compli- 
mented on having secured the exclusive 
right to first publish the series of articles 
on “The New Scientific Sales Manage- 
ment” by Mr. Charles W. Hoyt. 

I consider Mr. Hoyt one of the promi- 
nent authorities and one of the keenest 
students in the United States on advertis- 
ing and selling problems. 

I am sure that all executives who are 
wrestling with sales, distribution, market- 
ing and advertising problems will miss 
something if they do not read Mr. Hoyt’s 
contributions thoroughly that will appear 


in your magazine. 
R. D. KEIM, 


General Sales Manager, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York City. 


investigation and knowledge for 
the old individual judgment or 
opinion, either of the workman or 
the boss, in all matters relating 
to the work done in the establish- 
ment. And this applies both as 
to the methods to be employed in 
doing the work and the time in 
which each job should be done. 
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“Scientific manage- 
ment cannot be said to 
exist, then, in any estab- 
lishment until after this 
change has taken place 
in the mental attitude of 
both the management 
and the men, both as to 
their duty to cooperate 
in producing the largest 
possible surplus and as 
to the necessity for substituting 
exact scientific knowledge for 
opinion or the old rule of thumb 
or individual knowledge. 

“These are the two absolutely 
essential elements of scientific 
management.” 

Mr. Taylor often referred to 
what he called “The management 
of initiative and incentive.” Un- 
der this method the idea of the 
management was to secure the 
initiative of the worker because a 
large incentive was offered, such 
as a liberal piece-rate or a share 
in the profits. In the same way 
sales managers often attempt un- 
der their type of management to 
secure the initiative by offering a 
large incentive. In his testimony 
before the committee Mr. Taylor 
interpreted this type of manage- 
ment and then went on as fol- 
lows: 


The Initiative of Workmen 


i HE first great advantage 

scientific management has 
over the management of initia- 
tive and incentive is that under 
scientific management the initia- 
tive of workmen—that is, their 
hard work, their good will, their 
ingenuity—is obtained practically 
with absolute regularity, while 
under even the best of the older 
types of management this initia- 
tive is only obtained spasmodic- 
ally and somewhat irregularly. 
This obtaining, however, of the 
initiative of the workmen is the 
lesser of the two great causes 
which make scientific manage- 
ment better for both sides than 
the older type of management. 
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yy tar the greater gain under sci- 
entific management comes from 
the new, the very great and the 
extraordinary burdens and duties 
which are voluntary burdens 
and duties which are voluntarily 
assumed by those on the manage- 
ment’s side. 


“These new burdens and new 
duties are so unusual and so great 
that they are to the men used to 
managing under the old school al- 
most inconceivable. These duties 
and burdens voluntarily assumed 
under scientific management by 
those on the management’s side, 
have been divided and classified 
into four different groups and 
these four types of new duties as- 
sumed by the management have 
(rightly or wrongly) been called 
the ‘principles of scientific man- 
agement.’ 

“The first of these four groups 
of duties taken over by the man- 
agement is the deliberate gather- 
ing in on the part of those on the 
management’s side of all of the 
great masses of traditional knowl- 
edge, which in the past has been 
in the heads of the workmen, and 
in the physical skill and knack of 
the workmen, which he has ac- 
quired through years of experi- 
ence. The duty of gathering in of 
all this great mass of traditional 
knowledge and then recording it, 
tabulating it, and, in many cases, 
finally reducing it to laws, rules 
and even to mathematical form- 
ulae, is voluntarily assumed by 
the scientific managers. 


Replacing the Rule of Thumb 


“And later, when these laws, 
rules and formulae are applied to 
the everyday work of all the 
workmen of the establishment, 
through the intimate and hearty 
cooperation of those on the man- 
agement’s side, they invariably 
result, first, in producing a very 
much larger output per man, as 
well as an output of a better and 
higher quality; and, second, in 
enabling the company to pay 
much higher wages to their work- 
men; and, third, in giving to the 
company a larger profit. 

“The first of these principles, 
then, may be called the develop- 
ment of a science to replace the 

(Continued on page 362) 
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De Luxe Salon 1s Newest 
in Car Selling 


N ENTIRELY new method 
of exhibiting custom-built 
motor cars, in a setting in which 
they may be viewed as works of 
art and in the atmosphere of a 
gallery, has been devised by 
Inglis M. Uppercu, president of 
the Uppercu Cadillac Corporation, 
New York distributor of Cadillac 
cars. For the purpose, a perma- 
nent salon has been established in 
the exclusive neighborhood on 
57th Street in a building which is 
in every way artistic and unique 
and unlike anything that has 
previosuly been seen in the auto- 
mobile world. 

In the artistic environment, 
which one is accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the dignified halls of 
some foreign nobleman’s chateau, 
the visitor strolls at leisure and 
inspects the newest models of fine 
motor car coach work. 

The building itself is an ex- 
ample of exquisite architecture, 
designed, inside and out, in the 
Spanish style. The front is of rich 
Kato stone, trimmed with dark- 
colored marble. The entrance 
doors are in ornate bronze of a 
beautiful design. 

The interior is in three salles: 
a rectangular entrance hall, the 
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main exhibition room where the 
cars are displayed, and a domed 
rear chamber. The Cloisonne 
Terrazzo floor, the attractively 
ornamented ceiling and the 
Travertine walls, with a rough 
marble finish presenting a hand- 
some lava effect, give the building 
all the charm and dignity of a 
Spanish castillo. 

The rich setting and appoint- 
ments are designed to emphasize 
the beauty and mechanical excel- 
lence of the present wide range of 
Cadillac custom cars. The fur- 
nishings are all in Spanish and 
Italian style, with wrought iron 
and gold fixtures. At the end of 
the hall is a handsome painting 
of a view of the Mediterranean 
from Monte Carlo. 

Concealed lights and rich old 
fabrics hanging from the walls. 
and a bridge staircase in the 
entrance salle, bring out the 
beauty of this picture and serve 
to create the old-world atmos- 
phere so difficult to acquire. .\s 
the visitor stands in the arched 
entranceway, the entire picture 
transports him to the luxurious 
warmth and color of the Riviera. 
The spirit of salesmanship and 
business is excluded entirely. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


USINESS has a balanced and scientific 

circulation. 
BUSINESS is mailed to over 170,000 hand- 
picked proprietors, presidents, vice-presidents, 
secretaries, treasurers, etc., in America. Waste 
circulation is eliminated by personally addressed 
envelopes and by monthly checking at the points 
of distribution by 2,000 affiliated sales experts. 
BUSINESS, therefore, reaches the desks and is 
read by the “‘dotted-line men.” It tells the story 
of your product to a highly selected list of active 
business executives. 
BUSINESS covers this fertile market for the 
lowest advertising rate in the business field. If 
you desire your advertising. to show results, 
concentrate on this excellent group. 


Write today for detailed information and rate card. 


The Burroughs Publications 


Burroughs and Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
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flood of reminiscences sweeps 
across my mind. I heard first of 
this fine cigarette many years 
ago in San Francisco, where my 
sons and thousands of soldiers 
were confined in an army hos- 
pital. I recall the American 
Tobacco Company’s generosity in 
giving thousands of cigarettes to 
the wounded boys and how de- 
lighted they were in smoking 
them. I recommend Lucky Strikes 
because they are kind to my 
throat.” 

The headline below the picture 
stated: “Schumann-Heink’s 
Youthful Voice. She recommends 
Lucky Strike because ‘It’s 
Toasted.’”’ Further on the adver- 
tisement is this observation: 
“When smoking, she prefers 
Lucky Strikes because they give 
the greatest enjoyment and throat 
protection.” Readers might have 
been skeptical about the “throat 
protection” part of it, but they 
had no trouble understanding 
what she meant by “enjoyment.” 

It is impossible for an anti- 
cigarette crusader to belittle the 
force of this announcement, no 
matter how badly he must wish 
to do so. Its meaning is quite 


clear: one advertiser of cigarettes, 


at any rate, has wearied of the 
strain imposed by his constant 
striving for subtlety, pretense and 
shrewd disguise requirements 
which have been no insignificant 
feature of cigarette advertising 
ever since tobacco men first be- 
gan rubbing their hands together 
over the entirely pleasant antici- 
pation of a widening feminine 
favor. 

Not that this Lucky Strike ad- 
vertisement didn’t contain its full 
share of tact and diplomacy—in 
that respect it was a master- 
piece—but it was especially note- 
worthy because it marked the first 
attempt of an American manufac- 
turer to address women frankly 
and openly, instead of furtively 
and under fear of general detec- 
tion. As a matter of fact, George 
W. Hill, president of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, was quoted 
in that same issue of “Time” 
as suggesting that cigarette copy 
be prepared for the woman 
smoker, but it evidently was not 
suspected that his suggestion 
would be carried out in practice 
so soon, 

One of the chief reasons why 
this particular advertisement was 
an ideal one with which to 
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launch such a delicate undertak- 
ing is because few women of 
Madam Schumann-Heink’s promi- 
nence could have got away with 
it, after a manner of speaking. 
There are plenty of opera singers, 
moving picture actresses, writers, 
even woman governors and sena- 
tors whose names could have 
been used—for a consideration, of 
course—but it is doubtful if more 
than a very few of them have the 
sort of private lives and public 
careers that would stand as 
searching inspections as Madam 
Schumann-Heink’s. In other 
words, she is one of the few 
prominent women in the country 
whose endorsement in such a con- 
nection would carry influence. 


A Fortunate Choice 


Though a German, her sons 
fought for America in the war, 
and she sang for the soldiers at 
their training camps and at the 
front. Her patriotism, therefore, 
is unquestioned, and in the mind 
of your average patriot that 
quality ranks even higher than 
abstinence from smoking. She 
has been on the concert stage for 
fifty years, yet her name has been 
linked with no scandal of any 
kind, which in itself is something 
of a distinction. At the present 
time her biography is being pub- 
lished serially in one of the lead- 
ing women’s magazines as ex- 
emplifying the highest type of 
woman, both privately and _ pro- 
fessionally. 

These things are skillfully in- 
ferred in her letter of endorse- 
ment. The advertising gentleman 
who edited her letter inserted an 
adroit touch by emphasizing her 
war record — cigarette manufac- 
turers owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to the war, anyway. There 
are prima donnas, divas and lead- 
ing ladies, it must be confessed, 
who could scarcely command the 
same respect. 

The trend of cigarette advertis- 
ing has been unmistakably to- 
ward a recognition of women 

(Continued on page 357) 


A recent Camel advertisement finds @ 
man and a woman seated at a dinner 
table with the cigarettes on the table 
between them. Question: Is the lady 
smoking? We'll wager a hat she 1: 
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Is This the Solution to the Problem 


of the Superannuated Salesman? 


AN HOLTON 
was the dean of 
the sales force. 


He was proud of his 
thirty odd years of serv- 
ice for one company. At 
sixty-eight he 
boasted that he was 
the equal of any man 

of forty. “Feel just 

as young today as I 
ever did,’’ he was 
fond of declaring to 
his fellow workers. 

In spite of his own 
belief, Dan was slip- 
ping. He couldn’t 
carry a heavy sample 
case, so he left most 
of his samples at 
home. A day’s hard 
drive in an automo- 
bile was out of the 
question, so he had 
to pass up many 
towns in his old ter- 
ritory because of ab- 
breviated train schedules and his 
physical inability to stand up un- 
der the strain of driving a car. 

Because of his long-standing 
friendship with many buyers, Dan 
still sold a fair volume of busi- 
ness. But new stores and new 
towns had grown up, which Dan 
didn’t bother to cultivate. Year 
by year he found it harder and 
harder to make his territory. 
Often he would grow tired in the 
middle of the afternoon and spend 
the time at the hotels chatting 
with other old-timers about the 
good old days. 

Dan’s sales manager knew all 
these things, but could never 
muster up courage to put a new 
man in Dan’s territory. “Dammit 
all, this company can afford to 
take care of men of Dan’s type— 
there aren’t many of them, and 
they are the salt of the earth,” he 
would tell himself when he 
scanned reports from Dan’s terri- 
tory which invariably showed 
that competition was getting 
stronger and stronger. 
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How Phoenix Mutual Devised a Plan 
to Reduce Turnover and Take Care of 
Salesmen Grown Old in Service 


The company had no pension 
fund. Dan was unfitted for of- 
fice work—would have scoffed at 
it. He always said he wanted to 
die in the harness. But the truth 
was that Dan had saved little 
money. Always a good liver and 
a liberal provider for his family, 
Dan needed his regular salary to 
meet his expenses. He refused to 
live with any of his children and 
“be a damn loafer the rest of my 
days,” as he expressed it. 


Providing for the Veterans 


There are thousands of “Dans” 
among the sales forces of this 
country. Many of them are real 
problems. No company wants to 
cut off these fine old men who 
have given the best years of their 
lives to the company. But, never- 
theless, sales must be kept up. 
The directors and stockholders 
demand the regular increase in 
sales every year. To retire these 
men and pay them salaries would 
be a severe drain on the profits of 
the company. What can be done? 
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Privately operated pen- 
sion funds are often ex- 
pensive and inadequate. 
Many of them have 
failed. 

Recognizing these 
problems of the 
salesman grown old 
in the service, the 
Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
has worked out a 
plan which will take 
care of the old sales- 
man, or the sales- 
man who, through 
disability, is no 
longer able to work. 
Perhaps variations of 
the Phoenix plan can 
be used in other com- 
panies—perhaps the 
insurance companies 
will be able to work 
out similar plans 
which will enable ev- 
ery company to take 

care of its old employees without 
too great a financial burden. The 
Phoenix announcement, detailing 
fundamentals of the plan, follows: 


The Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has just an- 
nounced a plan for the protection 
of its selling force. The plan in- 
cludes not only a retirement in- 
come provision for the salesman, 
but also an income in the event of 
total and permanent disability. 

It is a well-known fact that life 
insurance salesmen derive their 
income from a commission on the 
first premium of each policy sold. 
Then as a service fee, the agent 
earns a small commission on each 
renewal premium for a number of 
years thereafter, the number de- 
pending on the volume of bust- 
ness the agent produces. 

In other words, a salesman’s in- 
come is dependent solely upon his 
own ability and his own efforts. 
When he works hard, he earns a 
good income. But he is always 
facing the necessity of laying 
aside for the inevitable rainy day 


The black areas comprise the 1198 better- 
than-average agricultural counties, deter- 
mined by correctly rating each of the 3044 
counties in the United States according 
to farm income, farm property value 
and number of white farm families. 


If you haven’t compared your 
farm paper coverage with the 
true location of the Primary 

Farm Market ~— you should 


The Primary Farm Market 


by Counties 


Advertisers who sell to farmers will find it most 
profitable to concentrate their major selling 
effort in the Primary Farm Market—in those 
1198 counties where is located 69.4% of all farm 
income, 74.1% of all farm property value, 59.9% 
of all white farmers— where is concentrated 
75.9% of The Farm Journal’s circulation. And 
this can be done at less cost per page per 
thousand farm circulation in The Farm Journal 
than in any other media. The Farm Journal is 
first in the Primary Farm Market with the greatest 
volume of R.F.D. circulation—the most reliable 
gauge to real farm circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


first 


farm _field 
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of his declining years, and the 
possibility that physical disability 
might at any time cut off his earn- 
ing power completely. 

The Phoenix Mutual has met 
the situation in this way: For 
each year of service under the 
company’s standard full-time con- 
tract before age 65, each agent is 
to be awarded three credit points. 
For each year of service after age 
05, he is to have four points. And 
for the benefit of the present or- 
ganization, for each year of simi- 
lar service prior to January 1, 
1924, the agent is ‘to receive one 
point per year. 

At the age of 65, the agent does 
not have to quit work if he does 
not want to. Automatically, he 
becomes entitled to an income, de- 
termined as follows: The total 
sum of the points he has earned 
through his years of service are 
multiplied by the percentage of 
his policies that have remained in 
force for ten years. The result 
represents the percentage of his 
renewal income that will be zuar- 
anteed to him for life, provided he 
has served the company at least 
twenty years. And this guarantee 
cannot fall below 50 per cent of 
his average renewal income dur- 
ing the preceding ten years. 


Salesmen Can Continue Working 


O illustrate: An agent enters 

the employ of the Phoenix 
Mutual in 1926 at age 30. At 65 
he will have served 35 years 
and will have earned three points 
each year or a total of 105 points. 
If, then, at that time, 75 per cent 
of the policies he has written dur- 
ing the preceding ten years re- 
main in force, 75 per cent of his 
total of 105 credit points becomes 
the percentage of his renewal in- 
come that will be paid to him for 
life. In this case, the result would 
be 78.75 per cent. Thus, if his 
average renewal income for the 
preceding ten years was $4,000, 
~he will immediately become en- 
titled at age 65 to a life income of 
not less than $3,150. 

And he does not have to quit 
work. He can continue to write 
business and earn further com- 
missions. In consequence, five 
years later, he may have added 
twenty points to his credits, and 
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then his guaranteed income would 
be raised to $4,687 instead of 
$3,150. 

This new arrangement is called 
a renewal income stabilizing plan, 
because the old age income is pro- 
vided, first, from earned renewal 
commissions, and then the stabil- 
izing fund steps in to keep the 
amount of the income level at the 
mimimum amount determined as 
above described. 


A Disability Benefit 


N addition, there is a disability 

benefit for those who have 
served one year. For it the com- 
pany charges a premium of one 
dollar a month. In the event of 
total and permanent disability be- 
fore age 65, the agent becomes en- 
titled to an income out of his re- 
newals and the stabilizing fund of 
not less than $75 a month if he is 
disabled during his second year 
of service. If he is disabled dur- 
ing his third year, the income 
would be $80 and so on up to a 
maximum of $125 a month if dis- 
abled during the twelfth or any 
subsequent year. In any case, 
however, if 50 per cent of the re- 
newal income earned by the agent 
in the year prior to disability is 
in excess of the above amount, he 
then becomes entitled to the full 
50 per cent during disability. 

These benefits cease if the 
premium is not paid, but all pre- 
miums are waived during disabil- 
ity. The premiums also cease af- 
ter twenty years of service, if the 
agent so desires, but if he wishes 
to continue them, he may, and in 
that way he will increase his 
benefits. 

In commenting on the plan, 
President Archibald A. Welch 
said, “My company employs only 
full-time men who have been 
carefully selected and thoroughly 
trained for their work. As a 
result, we have a comparatively 
small, compact organization of in- 
surance salesmen. 

“Our rate of compensation to 
our field men is actually lower 
than that paid by any other com- 
pany to its representatives, but in 
return we furnish our men with 
numerous selling aids and field 
service that enables them to earn 
more money because of the 
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greater volume of business _pro- 
duced by each man. 


“We have done this to place the 
business on a more efficient 
economic basis, to secure better 
service for policyholders at less 
cost, and to raise the standard of 
the type of man who represents 
us in the field. But our investi- 
gation has shown us that many 
men of unusual ability hesitate to 
go into any selling enterprise for 
one very good reason. They fear 
the possibility of old age depend- 
ency or of disability cutting them 
off without means of support. 

“Our new plan eliminates this 
hazard completely. No longer 
need men seek the safe security 
of an ‘inside job’ when their abili- 
ties are such that they would 
make excellent salesmen. 


Well Provided For 


“Salesmen everywhere dream 
of some day being taken into the 
home office or the factory and be- 
ing given a steady paying job 
during their declining years. but 
that dream is seldom realized, 
yet under our new plan we shall 
do even more for our men. At 
65 those men who have served the 
company twenty years will be 
placed on our payroll perma- 
nently, but they will also be free 
to continue their selling activities. 
With money worries eliminated, 
the chances are that their useful- 
ness will be extended many 
years.” 


SHALER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


The C. A. Shaler Company, of 
Waupun, Wisconsin, a concern 
which since 1906 has manufac- 
tured vulcanizers and allied auto- 
motive equipment as a co-part- 
nership, was incorporated recently 
as the Shaler Company, some of 
the older partners who have been 
inactive, withdrawing in favor of 
new capital. 

There will be no changes in the 
policies or management of the 
company it is announced by the 
management. Robert B. Dunlap 
will continue as sales manager, 
with R. E. Malone assistant sales 
manager, and M. E. Faber, adver- 
tising manager. 
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Don't Step 
On the Baby 


VEN the healthiest baby 
K requires a certain amount 
of tender nursing. 

Even the sturdiest advertis- 
ing idea requires delicate and 
sympathetic handling at its 
birth and during infancy. 

More brilliant advertising 
themes have probably been 
kidded or gloomed to death 
than have died of their own 
ineptitude. 

Consider, for instance, the 
advertising of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. It took courage on 
somebody’s part — at least 
courage enough to keep hands 
of—when it was decided to 
present yeast as a food that 


everyone might use rather than 


as an ingredient for the in- 
frequent loaf of home-baked 
bread. 

The idea probably would not 
have lived to see the light of 
publication if a few members of 
the Fleischmann organization 
had waxed flippant over it— 
or gravely pointed out the 
forbidding dangers and _ pit- 
falls that beset its path. 

A new-born babe must first 
fill its lungs. A good rule to 
follow in regard to new adver- 
tising is to stand back and let 
it breathe. 

The advertising that we pro- 
duced during 1925 doesn’t look 
quite so polished as the adver- 


tising we produced in the year 


just ended. The material we 
have in preparation today 
seems better than either. 

Nor is that so strange. A 
talking movie of ourselves 
taken two years ago would 
now look and sound a little 
behind the times. The same 
thing goes for you, too. 

When your agency brings 
you a basic selling and adver- 
tising idea, give it a long, hard 
look—then clasp your hands 
behind you. 

It may not be perfect at the 
moment. But there are no 
records of mature strength at 
birth since the day Hercules 


leaned out of his bassinet and 


strangled a pair of serpents. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, INc. 
Advertising 
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Why, Oh Why, Does Everybody Want 
to Take a Whack at Advertising! 


T ISN’T so very 
many years ago, rela- 


tively speaking, that 
the advertising fraternity 
broke out all over with 
a psychological rash, like 
the measles. In those 


days the “consulting By 


psychologist” was 

merely the normal and 
necessary adjunct to the well- 
equipped advertising agency, 
and scarcely any campaign was 
considered complete unless it was 
submitted in conjunction with a 
ponderous and incredibly solemn 
analysis of its conscious and sub- 
conscious effects. Not that the 
advertising fraternity particularly 
favored this brand of fortune-tell- 
ing. As a matter of fact, the ad- 
vertising fraternity generally had 
little or no faith in its virtues. 
But the advertiser, for the time 
being, demanded it, and the short- 
est route to an O. K. was by way 
of the pseudo-scientific jargon. 


The Plague Recedes 


HE fever raged with some 
virulence while it lasted, but 

like other childish ailments it was 
short-lived. The recommendations 
of the psychological experts 
turned out so badly, as a rule, 
when put into practical effect, 
that the jargon soon ceased to 
charm. At the same time many 
of the experts themselves began 
to learn something about adver- 
tising and discovered of their own 
motion the futility of the thing. 
Whereupon the aforesaid ex- 
perts became considerably less 
cocksure, and considerably more 
useful, having discovered that an 
isolated piece of copy is scarcely 
sufficient evidence on which to 
base conclusions as to the adver- 
tiser’s general needs and general 
policy. Constructive criticism of 
advertising from the standpoint 
of psychology or otherwise, re- 
quires more data than can be ob- 
tained with a file of current maga- 
zines and a pair of shears, just as 
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No Wonder Legitimate Advertsing 

Men Grow Old Prematurely With All 

These Ten Dollar ‘‘ Experts’? Trying 
to Psycho-Analyxe Advertising 


ROY W. JOHNSON 


‘‘WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT?”’ 


nai is the inquiry propounded by the 
University of Psychological Research 
in soliciting business from advertisers—a 
tear sheet of the offending advertisement 
is attached, with the following proposal: 


Dear Sirs: 


We venture to suggest that there are 
elements in the attached advertisement that 
do not conform to the best requirements 
of certain psychological principles, and 
that the “pulling power” of the appeal is 
consequently considerably impaired. 


Whether or not an advertisement gen- 
erates the requisite emotions to create desire 
and impel action depends upon a primary 
psychological activity known technically as 
THE FREE-ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


This activity is UNCONSCIOUS and 
operates wholly irrespective of reason or 
any intellectual considerations. 

Tested from this standpoint your adver- 
tisement manifests certain very marked 
defects. 


We have recently carried out an exten- 
sive series of analyses of advertisements to 
test their efficiency by this standard and 
have obtained very illuminating and in- 
structive results. 

We will be pleased to place this in- 
formation at your disposal in a practical 
way by analyzing your attached adver- 
tisement if you will have us do so. 

By disclosing the psychological weak- 
ness of your announcement from the 
standpoint of involuntary mental reactions 
you will have an illustration of the opera- 
tion of a principle which, we feel sure, 
will be of inestimable value to you in 
supervising the construction of future ad- 
vertisement copy. : 

The fee for this service is nominal, in 
this instance $10.00. No letter is necessary 
from you. Simply pin cheque to this com- 
munication and mail it in the enclosed 
envelope. 


constructive analysis of a man’s 
character involves the considera- 
tion of something more than a 
lock of his hair. The result has 
been a practical application of the 


principles of psychology 
to advertising that is far 
more scientific and far 
more useful than the 
solemn incantations of 
those earlier days, 
though it is considerably 
less obvious’ and less 
pretentious. 

However, it is a little 
too soon to rejoice. The swamis 
and pundits, the necromancers 
and soothsayers are still with us, 
and some of them appear to be 
doing a fairly good business at 
the old stand. Here, for example, 
is the “University of Psycholog- 
ical Research,” with an address in 
Los Angeles, which is telling ad- 
vertisers in New York what is 
wrong with their advertising for 
a purely nominal five or ten or 
fifteen dollars, as the case may be. 


Hot Stuff for Advertisers 


; [' ISN’T even necessary for 


advertisers to write a letter. 
“Simply pin cheque to this com- 
munication, and mail it in the en- 
closed envelope.” The communi- 
cation in question is a printed slip, 
headed “What’s Wrong with This 
Advertisement?” which is pasted 
on a letterhead of the institution 
alongside a clipping of the adver- 
tisement. As an added touch, the 
clipping is endorsed with a pen 
and ink notice to the effect that 
it “conflicts with basic require- 
ments of constructive mental as- 
sociations” ; whatever that means. 


Now this outfit, according to 
its letterhead, is “an institution 
devoted to an understanding of 
the underlying causes of human 
conduct.” It may be all of that. 
I am no judge as to the extent of 
its devotion or of its understand- 
ing, either one. For all that I can 
say it may know the underlying 
causes of human conduct well 
enough to tell them about their 
halitosis. It may even be sincere 
in the belief that its jargon about 
“free association of ideas” 1 
scientific, and that it can really 
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“I shall move .. . today 
from where we may recon- 
noitre and fix upon a 
proper situation ... as will 
enable us to make an 
attack should we see a 
proper opening, or obtain 
further reinforcements.” 


NDI — George Wash- 
ington, in a letter 
to John Hancock, 
President of Con- 


gress. 


George Washington would have made a good salesmanager 


285 Madis 


N the business battle it is just as important to 
“reconnoitre and fix upon a proper situation,” as in 
the battle and din of arms. The Los Angeles Market 

finds the reconnoitering accomplished in advance, how- 
ever, by an “intelligence” division of Examiner Mer- 
chandising Service men, making openings in the “enemy’s 
ranks” a matter of simple advertising penetration. 
The salesmanager overlooking the Los Angeles field 


is overlooking the wealthiest buying-power per capita 
in the world, and a market considerably easier to enter 
than deadlocked Eastern centers. And the salesmanager 
overlooking the “further reinforcements” that The Los 
Angeles Examiner can give him, is proving himself a 
poor general, indeed. 


The Los Angeles Examiner family alone aggregates 
more than a billion dollars a year in spending ability! 


An Examiner representative will discuss the Los Angeles situation with you, and the possibilities of ‘‘putting your product 
over.’’ Whatever time you give him will be more than worth your while, no matter what decisions it may bring about. 


195,000 
Families Daily! 
Eastern Representative 


on Ave., Room 1512, NEW YORK 
1035 Little Bldg., BOSTON 
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Mid-West Representative 
Hearst Building, CHICAGO 
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give the advertiser something of 
value for his purely nominal ten- 
spot. But from the advertiser’s 
point of view the thing is frankly 
on a level with clairvoyance, crys- 
tal-gazing or teacup-twirling. A 
ouija board can be secured for 
considerably less money, and the 
information gained thereby would 
be quite as dependable. 


At that, however, you will have 
to give the University of Psycho- 
logical Research credit for at 
least one thing —and that is an 
understanding of the psychology 
of the hard-headed business man. 
Whether it is acquainted with the 
“underlying causes of human con- 
duct” or not, it seems to be quite 
familiar with the association of 
ideas that will make the business 
man give up to the first total 
stranger who “ventures to sug- 
gest” that there is something 
wrong with his advertising. Per- 
haps it might not occur to you 
that very many advertisers would 
fall for this, but the fact is that 
they do. 


Ten Dollars Worth? 


S it happens, I saw some of 
the “analyses” that have been 
supplied by the outfit, and they 
consist of precisely the sort of 
rubbish that a sane man would 
expect, if the subject were any- 
thing under heaven except adver- 
tising. They include a letter, 
partly form and partly dictated, in 
which the advertiser is informed 
that the illustration “liberates 
very adverse reactions,’ and a 
printed sheet entitled “The Psy- 
chology of the Arresting Features 
of An Advertisement.” This lat- 
ter document is copyrighted, 
heaven knows why, and “all pub- 
lishing rights strictly reserved.” 
That hardly seems necessary, as 
the same information has been 
given in every text book on ad- 
vertising since the days of George 
P. Rowell and Charles Austin 
Bates. 

Now, of course, it is a fact that 
this University of Psychological 
Research, real or alleged, is in it- 
self scarcely worth getting ex- 
cited about. But the tendency 


among advertisers to fall for the 
sort of thing that it represents is 
worth at 


least a few sober 
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thoughts. The willingness of the 
advertiser to invite this sort of 
mischievous and ignorant med- 
dling is one of the main reasons 
why, in many instances, his ad- 
vertising “fails to pay.” 

In no other department of his 
business would the advertiser tol- 
erate, much less invite, this spe- 
cies of mischief. Can you imag- 
ine him sending even a “nominal” 
ten dollars to some entirely un- 
known and self-appointed critic 
for the purpose of finding out 
what is wrong with the work of 
his legal adviser, his architect, or 
his engineering staff? Scarcely. 
Can you imagine him subjecting 
those technical experts to a cross- 
examination based on the recom- 
mendations of the layman who 
“ventures to suggest” that their 
work does not “conform to the 
best requirements of certain prin- 
ciples.” Hardly, I think. 

Yet, when it comes to advertis- 
ing, the super-sensitiveness of the 
advertiser is often such that his 
confidence in the technical author- 
ity of his agent can be shaken by 
the first idle or curious stranger 
that comes along. If the stranger 
happens to possess an impressive 
looking letterhead, and offers to 
produce something that will be of 
“inestimable value” while remain- 
ing quite mysterious and unde- 
fined, it is of course needless to 
inquire any further into his quali- 
fications. 

Buying Professional Service 


T isn’t necessary to cherish any 
particular illusions with re- 

spect to advertising agencies. I do 
not happen to know of any agency 
that is omniscient or infallible, 
and without doubt there are 
plenty of incompetents and in- 
capables in the agency business, 
just as there are shyster lawyers, 
quack doctors, and fakirs in every 
line of business generally. On 
the other hand, there are scores 
if not hundreds of agency men 
whose technical authority on the 
subject of advertising is in all re- 
spects comparable to the author- 
ity of experts in any other line of 
advisory work. 

And they are certainly entitled 
to the same degree of confidence 
and cooperation that is extended 
to technical advisers elsewhere. 
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The job of selecting an agent of 
this type may not be altogether 
simple, but the business man who 
has the wit to recognize integrity 
and capacity in other men, ought 
to be able to identify the same 
qualities in the advertising can- 
didate. 

I am not arguing, of course, 
that the advertiser should follow 
blindly in the lead of his adver- 
tising agency, or that he should 
ignore any and all suggestions 
and criticisms from outside 
sources. But the other extreme 
is even more ridiculous. The 
chances of arriving at a consistent 
and constructive advertising pol- 
icy are rather slim if every crank 
with a pop-gun is invited to take 
a shot at it along the way. 


ADDITIONAL A.B. P. 
APPOINTMENTS 


N the committee appointments 

of the Associated Business 
Papers reported in the February 5 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, the 
appointment of David B. Gib- 
son, of the Industrial Publica- 
tions, as vice chairman of the 
Agency Relations Committee in 
charge of the western division, 
was inadvertently omitted. 


Other committee chairmen, 
whose appointments were not 
covered in the previous news item, 
were: Henry G. Lord, Textile 
World, chairman of Cost Re- 
search Committee; J. C. Aspley, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, chairman of 
Standardization Committee; Paul 
I. Aldrich, National Provisioner, 
chairman of Education Commit- 
tee; M. C. Robbins, Robbins Pub- 
lishing Company, chairman of 
Postal Committee, and E. E. 
Haight, Concrete Publishing 
Company, chairman of Trade 
Practices Committee. 

Chairmen of the Editorial 
Awards Committee, the Irregular 
Media Committee and the Audit- 
ing Committee, will be announced 
later. 


B. L. Cochrane has joined the 
copy department of George J. 
Kirkgasser & Co., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Mr. Cochrane was 
formerly with the Chicago Flexi- 
ble Shaft Company. 
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“-and my sales force had me 
guessing. But not any more” 


“Why, now I can tell at a glance what every man 
I have is doing every day —how many calls, how 
much in sales, the amount this week, last week, 
by the month, by the year—any way I want to 
check it. That’s control, Breck, real control! And 
yet it takes less than two hours a day of my 
secretary's time to keep track of 82 salesmen. 

“Before I put in this system, 
my sales force, as a whole, had 
been doing good work. Just the 
same I felt they weren’t hitting 
the ball the way they could! I 
checked over call and sales re- 
ports, held regular sales meet- 
ings, organized prize contests — 
yet it didn’t seem to accomplish 
what I was after. 

“Then one day this Acme 
man came along with a little 

yellow card all worked out. A 


sively in visible record equip- 
ment. Offices in principal cities. 


standard form but it had possibilities, and since it 
cost only a few dollars I decided to try it out. Four 
days later I had it in operation and I give you my 
word it’s the most compact and complete first-aid 
kit for sales managers that I ever hope to see. 

“Nowadays when I write to a salesman I have all 
the latest facts before me in concentrated form—a de- 
tail picture of why he’s successful 
or why he’s slipping. You know, 
Breck, it’s a lot cheaper to pep up 
seasoned men than to break in 
new ones! And I’ve been trying 
to find out how, for a long time. 
NowlI do it without effort. Mark 
my words, you’d better tryit out.” 

Q We'll gladly send you a sam- 
ple of the record form that 
accomplished this—that will 
do as much for you if you try it. 
Just send the coupon. 


Acme is the 
world’s largest com- 
pany specializing exclu- 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


S. M. 2-27 


Gentlemen: 


Cl You may send me a sample of your CT You may send me your book 
Salesman’s Record Form No. 8326 “Profitable Business Control” 
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Improved 


||COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES | 


UNITED 


STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


out with rough handling. The flap 


The Mail Sack... 


rides no limousine 


W hen it comes to making time, 
only the fire department has 
any odds on Uncle Sam’s city 
mail truck. Speed is always 
in order, whether the road is 


| concrete or corduroy. 


_ catalogs that happen to 
be down under those jump- 
ing mail sacks have a rough 
resting-place in the swaying, 
jolting mail truck. 

Your catalog may be a passen- 
ger on that truck, and if that 
good booklet is to finish its trip 
as trim and spruce as it started 
out, you'd better.send it in an 
Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 

Printers and publishers, mail order houses and 
direct mail advertisers who know how costly flimsy 
envelopes can prove — agree that the strongest stock 
catalog envelope made is the Improved Columbian 
Clasp. 

The paper is extra-tough. The 
clasp is of malleable metal. That 
means you can bend the prongs 
open and shut many times, 
without breaking off. The 


forthe 


lasp is gripped in name 
clasp is 8 pp to the —— 
double thickness of the paper, Columbian 

Clasp, and the 


at four points. It doesn’t pull 


size number, on 
the lower flap. 


where the tongue passes through is strongly rein- 
forced. It doesn’t tear out under strain. 

You can get Improved. Columbian Clasp Enve- 
lopes in thirty-one stock sizes; small as a business 
card, large as 11% x 14% in. And you can get 
them without the delay and high cost of having 
them specially made. 

Your printer or stationer should have them on 
hand. If he hasn’t, he can get them easily —or, 
write us here at Springfield. 
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Instruction for prospective Frigidaire salesmen includes memorization of a standard demonstration 
and study of the principles of electric refrigeration. 


The “Stop-Loss” Plan in Advancing 
Money to Salesmen 


HIGH rate of labor 

A tsmover in a sales 
force engaged in 
direct selling is accepted 
as a matter of course 
and is considered un- 
avoidable by a majority 
of sales managers, yet 
the Frigidaire-Detroit 
branch has succeeded in 
reducing the turnover of its sales- 
men to a point where it compares 
favorably with that of many of 
the old established organizations 
that employ “order takers” on 
straight salary. To this fact R. 
F. Callaway, branch manager, 
ascribes most of the credit for the 
million-dollar sales increase 


which he made in 1926. 

To appreciate properly the fig- 
ures which Mr. Callaway pre- 
sents, one must be familiar with 
the brief history of this branch. 
It was opened less than five years 
ago, with a personnel consisting 
of a sales manager and a service 
man. It grew slowly at first, then 
rapidly during the past two years 
orso. A large majority of all the 
Present employees have, there- 
lore, been connected with the 
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Strict Discipline in Sales Department 
and Careful Training of Newcomers 
Cuts Drawing Account Losses to $1000 
a Year for Frigidaire Detroit Branch 


branch less than two years and 
quite a large number have been 
employed there less than one 
year. It is pertinent to note, too, 
that there are probably more di- 
rect salesmen to the block in De- 
troit than in any other city of the 
country and that the “mortality” 
rate is very high. 

The Frigidaire-Detroit branch 
recently made an analysis of its 
sales department which revealed 
some interesting facts. One of 
these was, that of 44 salesmen 
and supervisors in the organiza- 
tion, 18 had been employed less 
than six months, seven of these 
had been selling Frigidaire units 
three months or less, and the av- 
erage length of service of the en- 
tire 44 salesmen and supervisors 
was 12.2 months! 


BAIRD 


In other words, not- 
withstanding the fact 
that over 40 per cent of 
the salesmen’ had been 
employed less than six 
months, the grand aver- 
age of all salesmen and 
supervisors was over a 
year. Two of the super- 
visors had been em- 
ployed less than a year, another 
exactly a year, and a fourth 13 
months, the average for the four 
being 11.25 months, or about a 
month less than the grand aver- 
age for salesmen and supervisors 
together. 


Length of employment of the 
six other supervisors ranged from 
17 months to 55 months. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the length 
of service of the supervisors does 
not add a great deal to the grand 
average. 


The analysis also revealed 
other facts of interest and help- 
fulness to the sales manager, 
among them being the fact that of 
the ten best salesmen, nine were 
over 30. 

Asked to explain how he suc- 
ceeds in holding salesmen so well, 
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Mr. Callaway produced another 
analysis and pointed out that the 
average earnings of seven of them 
are between $5,000 and $7,500 a 
year, eight are earning at the rate 
of $3,200 to $4,500, and the 
twenty others are coming along 
with earnings averaging over 
$2,400 a year each. 

That of itself required explana- 
tion, however, for salesmen em- 
ployed by this branch work on 
the same commission as paid all 
other Frigidaire salesmen and one 
that is about the same as that 
paid by other companies in the 
same and related lines, and these 
earnings seemed rather high. 


“Tt all comes back to our 
method of getting salesmen 
started right and nursing them 
along till they are able to take 
care of themselves,” Mr. Calla- 
way said. “We more than doubled 
this business in 1926, and I at- 
tribute our success primarily to 
our success in holding salesmen. 
Our success in holding salesmen, 
however, is due largely to the fact 
that our salesmen earn more than 
the average, and that they earn 
more than the average is due to 
our method of getting them 
started right and nursing them 
along till they can take care of 
themselves; so there you are. 


A Period of Training 


” O begin with, we employ a 

new man on a small salary, 
regardless of his previous experi- 
ence. Some men who have been 
successful in selling before they 
come to us want to start right in 
on commission, but invariably 
they lose by it. No matter how 
much experience one has had in 
selling other things, he isn’t go- 
ing to pitch right in and set the 
world afire selling electric refrig- 
eration. He has to learn the 
product and he has to learn the 
best method of selling this par- 
ticular product. So we pay him 
$35 a week, or $50 a week if he 
has a car, till he gets his training 
and begins producing. 

“We put him on the sales floor 
for a few days at first to let him 
get acquainted with our product 
and the organization, then we put 
him in school for a couple of 
weeks to learn the principle of 
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our method of refrigeration, 
something about the competition 
he will meet, and the best method 
of selling our product. Among 
other things, he memorizes the al- 
bum demonstration which we use. 


“The instructor watches his at- 
titude during this period and by 
the time he finishes the course, 
we know pretty well whether he 
will be susccessful in selling our 
product. The mortality rate at 
this time is pretty high. Only 
about 35 per cent of those who 
enroll in the school become suc- 
cessful Frigidaire salesmen. 

“We employ a prepared sales 
talk which we call the album 
demonstration. The original cost 
of preparing this album was 
about $30,000 and _ subsequent 
changes have brought the total 
cost up to probably near $100,000. 
It is the best plan a group of 
sales experts could prepare and 
it has proved its worth in several 
years’ actual use. It is so import- 
ant that one of our best salesmen, 
if called in and handed an order, 
would insist on making this al- 
bum demonstration anyway. 


A Set Sales Talk 


E require new salesmen 
to memorize this album 
demonstration and to be able to 
give it fluently. Then we send 
him out with an old salesman to 
get some actual experience and to 
observe the actual use of the pre- 
pared sales talk in selling. 

“Next we assign him a district 
and let him go out alone. He 
doesn’t sell anything, of course; 
or if he does, it is an accident. He 
is learning, though, and he does 
keep our product before some 
people. He turns in a daily re- 
port, and if he finds a live pros- 
pect, a supervisor will return 
with him and undertake to close 
the sale. The cub salesman gets 
all the credit in case the sale is 
made, and he gets no blame what- 
ever in case it isn’t. 

“In the meantime, remember, 
we are paying him a salary. After 
a few weeks, usually six or eight, 
he begins producing at a rate that 
justifies putting him on commis- 
sion and drawing account, which 
we do. He then starts in with a 
clean slate, owing us nothing for 
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supporting him while he was 
learning to be self-supporting. 

“His supervisor watches him 
pretty closely then and cooper- 
ates with him to the fullest possi- 
ble extent. He gets the full com- 
mission on every sale he initiates, 
whether or not he closes it, and 
we go to the extremes to give him 
all the credit due him. Many a 
salesman has been broken by the 
attitude of his superiors in refus- 
ing to give him credit for what he 
does accomplish. We try to give 
him even more credit than he 
deserves. 


Controlling Drawing Accounts 


a HE salesman works on 

commission, with a drawing 
account of $200 or more a month. 
His mind is relieved of financial 
worry, because his drawing ac- 
count assures him enough to meet 
regular expenses. It will not be 
at all unusual if he gets a little 
behind with us for a time, but if 
he is working hard and following 
instructions, we know he will 
make good. The factory sets a 
maximum debit of $200 on draw- 
ing accounts, however, and if he 
gets that far in debt to us, some- 
thing has to be done. 


“In such case, we use our own 
judgment. We have had several 
intimate talks with a salesman be- 
fore we ever let him get $200 be- 
hind, of course, and we know 
what he is capable of doing and 
we know, or think we know, why 
he is not producing as he should. 
In extreme cases, we'll find a 
way to keep him going, if neces- 
sary, even after he gets more than 
$200 in debt to us. 


“We had one case of a sales- 
man who got $800 in debt to us 
before the factory called a posi- 
tive halt. I had every confidence 
in him and I was positive he 
would come through all right, but 
there was a limit to which the 
factory was willing to back my 
judgment. It so happened that 
he was right at the turning point 
and six months later he had a 
credit of $800. About a year ago 
he was made a zone manager and 
just recently he became manager 
of our factory branch in one of 
the principal cities. 
(Continued on page 372) 
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Carve out 


YOUR SHARE 


Out of Boston’s total 
trading territory this 
12-mile area contains: 


74% of all department store 
package deliveries 


‘| 61% of all grocery stores 

i} 60% of all hardware stores 
‘| 57% of all drug stores 
57% of all dry goods stores 
55% of all furniture stores 


46% of all auto dealers and 
garages 


of the Boston Market - - 


ARE you getting your share of the 
business in this rich territory? 

Every sales manager owes it to 
himself and to his firm to examine 
the facts about the Boston market. 
Such facts may point the way to out- 
standing success. 

Boston’s real trading area lies en- 
tirely within a circle having only a 
12-mile radius from the center of 
the city. 

In this area live 1,567,000 people 
with a per capita wealth of $2000, 
the greatest concentration of people 
in New England. Here also is found 
the greatest concentration of retail 
stores. 


In this area the Boston department 
stores make 74 per cent of all their pack- 
age deliveries. The Clearing House 


The Boston Globe 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for Year ending March 31, 1926—Daily 278,988 . .. . Sunday 325,324 


ees 


Parcel Delivery, operating for all stores, 
confines its deliveries entirely to this 
area. There is not enough business out- 
side this 12-mile territory to warrant an 
extension of this parcel service. In this 
12-mile area one of the outstanding de- 
partment stores obtains 64 per cent of 
all its charge accounts. 

Here, then, is Boston’s key market, 
within 12 miles of City Hall. 


The Globe concentrates 
in this area 


N this key market the Globe is nat- 

urally your first choice. In this 12- 
mile area the Globe has the largest circu- 
lation of any Boston Sunday newspaper. 
And here the daily Globe’s circulation 
exceeds that of Sunday. This gives the ad- 
vertiser uniform seven day concentration. 

The Boston department stores recog- 
nize the Globe’s dominating position in 
this market. They place as much adver- 


Our booklet, ‘‘The Individual 
Home—the best market for 
any advertiser’’—will give you 
a new viewpoint on the Boston 
Market. Write for it on your 


tising in the Sunday Globe as in the 
other three Boston Sunday newspapers 
combined. And in the daily Globe the 
department stores use more space than 
in any other daily paper. 

The Globe has gained this leadership 
because it appeals to all classes of Boston 
people, without regard to race, creed or 
political affiliation. 

Freedom from bias or favoritism in 
general news, editorials or sports—this is 
the secret of the Globe’s popularity with 
men. And its widely known Household 
Department makes the Globe the daily 
counsellor and guide of New England 
women. 


To put your advertising message be- 
fore the people who make up Boston’s 
key market you must 
use the Globe first. 
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It Was the Editor’s Day Off— 


So We Let Our Readers Write 


JUDGE GARY 


UDGE GARY’S disapproval of the 

Ford five-day week idea as quoted in 
your December issue and given wide pub- 
licity in the daily press recently was to 
be expected from the judge. 


The judge and the concern he represents 
have consistently opposed any reduction 
in working hours for the past twenty-five 
years. He opposed any change from the 
seven-day week with its twelve-hour day. 
He fought stubbornly against the eight- 
hour day. These victories, so called by 
labor, came about only after a record for 
bloodshed, civil warfare and losses to 
both labor and capital that cannot be 
equaled by any other industry. They rep- 
resent chapters not at all complimentary 
to either the company or men. 


The dire predictions made by the judge 
in each of these changes failed to mate- 
rialize. Not only did earnings not de- 
crease as he charged; they actually in- 
creased. Profits divided to the stock- 
holders have been greater, not less. Prices 
to consumers have not been advanced. 
Steel prices have been on a low level for 
the past three years. But strangest of all, 
“the production per unit per operator” 
(as quoted from the steel company’s own 
bulletin to their workers) “increased.” 

To be true, there must be some irre- 
ducible minimum in working hours be- 
yond which it is not safe for either 
capital or labor to go. Ford’s plan may 
have passed this safety mark, however. 
Judge Gary as an expert on labor prob- 
lems and his past record would qualify 
him equally as well for an opinion on 
advertising, to which, I understand, he is 
opposed as increasing costs without rela- 
tively increasing profits. 

D»B. TITUS. 


EDUCATION 


HAVE read with considerable interest 

articles by Frederick A. Russell in your 
magazine regarding college courses of 
Commercial and Business Administration. 

Would you kindly send or advise me 
as to where I may obtain the names and 
addresses of universities who offer grad- 
uate work in Commerce and Business 
Administration? Oblige a subscriber to 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

A. BOTHMAN, 
Bothman Motor Co., Edwardsville, III. 


A partial list: 

Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Tuck School of Commerce, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

School of Business, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

School of Commerce, Finance and Ac- 
counts, New York University, N. Y. 
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The School of Commerce and Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

College of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 

School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

Course in Commerce, Department of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

College of Commerce and Journalism, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The first five mentioned grant doctor’s 
degrees in commerce. 


HELPS 


WANT to compliment you on the ar- 

ticles which you are running by 
Cameron McPherson. The series is very 
good and approaches the subject from an 
angle which is so often overlooked by 
advertising salesmen. 


It is articles such as these which make 
SALES MANAGEMENT a great help in busi- 
ness, and the writer is looking forward 
to the articles which will be forthcoming 
in subsequent issues. 

M. D. HICKS, 
Advertising Manager, Manufacturers 
News. 


A GOOD LETTER 


HAVE been a regular reader of your 

good publication SALES MANAGEMENT 
for a number of years and find it to be a 
continuous source of inspiration and valu- 
able knowledge. 


I was particularly interested in an ar- 
ticle in the October 29 issue telling of 
the one letter that brought in $12,000 in 
orders. I was not so much interested at 
the time I read it as I am now after we 
have passed through a campaign that 
sold, by means of an invitation extended 
to executives in the furniture manufac- 
turing industry, nearly 10,000 gallons of 
a new varnish at an average selling price 
of $2.25 per gallon. 


These orders resulted from this one in- 
vitation which was a new thought in our 
industry and the business came in during 
a period covering about sixty days. 

G. A. LaVALLEE, 
Director of Sales, The Marietta Paint 
& Color Co., Marietta, Ohio. 


JOBBER MEETINGS 


E NOTE in a recent issue of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT that you are to hold 
a series of meetings starting in St. Louis 


AGEMENT, 


F E BR U 


This Page 


and following with Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Buffalo, Baltimore, etc., to discuss 
jobber problems, particularly as te how 
jobbers can make a satisfactory return on 
their investment. Furthermore, that you 
believe increased efficiency, better man- 
agement and sounder sales policies will do 
much to counteract the hand-te-mouth 
buying which is more or less aggravated 
through manufacturers establishing ware- 
houses. 


We are deeply interested in such ques- 
tions inasmuch as we are dependent prac- 
tically 100 per cent on jobbers to market 
our products. Therefore, we will ask you 
to keep us fully advised regarding these 
various meetings with particulars as to 
time and place. 

G. F. STANTON, 
Sales Manager, Baltimore Copper 
Smelting & Rolling Co. 


DISCUSSED 


HE Pittsburgh Press subscribes for 
SALES MANAGEMENT and it is read 
by several executives. We consider SALes 
MANAGEMENT a wonderful magazine. 
The writer is a member of the Sales 
Managers’ Club of Pittsburgh, and you 
will be pleased to learn that your maga- 
zine is discussed many times during the 
year by the members of this club. 


A short time ago the writer suggested 
to the members of the Sales Managers’ 
Club that articles from SALES MANAGcE- 
MENT be read at the meetings and dis- 
cussed by the members. 


C. A. NEWBORN, 
National Advertising Department, 
The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THOUGHT PROVOKING 


HAY" yours of the 27th ult. and have 
read with much interest the article 
in SALES MANAGEMENT which you were 
good enough to send. 


Your questions are difficult to answer. 
Obviously it would only be a guess to say 
that the same percentages would hold true 
in other parts of the country as they did 
in Chicago. 

In regard to advertising, it seems to me 
that so long as profit margins are so close 
in this industry and the potential produc- 
tion continues to exceed normal demand, 
it would require so large an initial in- 
vestment in advertising to produce effec- 
tive results, that you will find there are 
very few willing to take the gamble. 

Your investigation was very interesting 
and was also very thought provoking. 

PAUL L. FEISS, 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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MEMPHIS* 


“The Brightest Spot in the NEW South!” 


Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Every Morning and Sunday 


Memphis Evening Appeal 


Every Evening Except Sunday 


Combined Daily Circulation Over - - - 130,000 
Sunday Circulation Over - - - - - 135,000 


These newspapers are known and recognized throughout the land as the domi- 
nant newspapers in Memphis and adjacent trading territory 


More Than $1,000,000 


will be spent for news alone by these newspapers during 
1927 to give Memphis two great metropolitan papers every 
day. The only papers in Memphis serving the public with 
Associated Press News. 


Leads in all classes of advertising and is head and shoulders above all other media 
in Memphis from result standpoint. 


The flat rate of 25c per agate line covers the combined circulation of the 
Morning COMMERCIAL APPEAL and EVENING APPEAL. Sunday 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL also only 2‘5c per agate line. Rotogravure 50c per 


line flat. 


National Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
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Anti-Trust Laws and the Federal 
Trade Commission 


WELVE years’ 

comparison, _ be- 

tween the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
and the Supreme Court 
of the United States, 
suggests that there may be limita- 
tions hitherto unrealized in the 
handling of anti-trust problems 
by any commission, and advan- 
tages hitherto unsuspected in the 
handling of these problems by the 
courts. 

This parallel between the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the 
Supreme Court, in their respect- 
ive handling of anti-trust prob- 
lems, deserves more thoughtful 
attention than it has ever yet re- 
ceived. 

Responsiveness to present day 
needs and conditions, willingness 
to learn from sociology and phil- 
osophy, as well as from tradi- 
tion and history, and the convic- 
tion that law is part of the human 
machinery of living (and needs 
occasional new parts, and some- 
times partly rebuilding, just like 
any other machinery), but can 
never be dispensed with, are char- 
acteristics of the Supreme Court 
in its handling of anti-trust cases 
during the past twelve years. 


The Supreme Court 


HE newly created Federal 

Trade Commission, from 1914 
to 1925, apparently conceived that 
it was its duty to break with legal 
tradition, and to deal with anti- 
trust problems from the business 
and economic standpoints. 


To the extent that the commis- 
sion departed from legal tradition, 
the commission lost the support 
of public opinion, and was stoutly 
resisted by the courts. 


The Supreme Court, however, 
in its handling of anti-trust prob- 
lems brought to bear all the re- 
sources that the courts have in- 
herited from centuries of training 
in the “judicial process.” 

The result was that the Su- 
preme Court, between 1914 and 
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An Abstract of an Address by Gilbert 
H. Montague of the New York Bar 
Before the Chicago Bar Association 


1927, achieved the well-nigh mir- 
aculous triumph of winning the 
approval of both radicals and 
conservatives for the court’s 
handling of anti-trust problems. 


How far government should 
regulate business, what are the 
best methods for carrying out 
such regulations, and what are 
the relative parts that should be 
taken in such regulation by the 
courts, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of 
Justice, are questions on which, 
since 1914, our national attitude 
has greatly shifted. 


Where the Commission Failed 


UALITIES which, through 
w centuries of growth, have 
made our courts the political in- 
stitutions that they are now, are 
qualities which cannot be dupli- 
cated or transferred by legislative 
fiat, or be vested by any act of 
congress in any newly created 
commission or board. 


Adjudicating between litigants, 
who were forcing issues, and re- 
quiring answers on questions 
that legislatures had ignored or 
avoided, the courts as part of the 
“judicial process” have for cen- 
turies been obliged to make tenta- 
tive, cautiously restricted sallies 
into fields of sociology and philos- 
ophy where public opinion has 
been undetermined and in state of 
flux. 


This is the method by which 
the Supreme Court has won gen- 
eral acceptance for its anti-trust 
decisions, and incidentally has 
aided public opinion, to an extent 
exceeding the aid rendered by all 
the rest of the economists, publi- 
cists and political leaders in the 
country, in the universal search 
for the best solution of the trust 
problem. 
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A common belief, 
shared in 1914 by almost 
everybody, was that the 
courts, in their handling 
of anti-trust problems, 
were not. sufficiently 
expert, and that to get away from 
the bondage of legal tradition, 
part of this labor should be under- 
taken by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which would approach 
these problems from the economic 
and the business standpoints. 

This was the belief in which 
the commission began its work 
and shaped its course during its 
critical first ten years. 

To the extent that the commis- 
sion has followed legal tradition, 
public opinion and the courts 
have always supported it. 

To the extent, however, that 
the Supreme Court has departed 
from legal tradition, it has not 
been supported either by the 
courts or by public opinion. 

After repeated repulses in the 
courts, the commission has finally 
accepted this situation. 


The “Rule of Reason” 


ECENTLY the commission 
has adopted new procedure 
and new policies which, within 
the wide jurisdiction that the 
courts have always conceded to it, 
insures for the commission an 
entirely new type of service, 
bringing the rank and file of 
American business into readier 
conformity with the real spirit of 
the anti-trust laws. 

One reason why acquiescence 
has been so general, in this pres- 
ent ascendency of the courts and 
of legal tradition, is that the Su- 
preme Court, since 1914, has con- 
vinced practically everybody, rad- 
icals as well as conservatives, 
that the “rule of reason” is all 
that the Supreme Court claimed 
for it when it was first announced 
in 1911, and that there never was 
any substantial basis for the be- 
lief, so common in 1914, that the 
courts are not sufficiently expert 
to handle anti-trust problems. 
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Does Your Contract With Salesmen 


Invite Lawsuits? 


ENERALLY liti- 
gations involving 
compensation oc- 


cur between employers 
and salesmen as a re- 
sult of the relations of 
the parties not being set 
forth in plain and clearly 
understandable terms, 
whether the contract is 
verbal or written. 

For example, numerous con- 
tracts of employment that con- 
tain two compensation clauses, 
which apparently contradict each 
other, have been before the courts 
for interpretation. The courts 
will examine the entire contents 
‘of an ambiguous contract of this 
kind in an endeavor to construe 
it in accordance with the inten- 
tions of the parties, and in con- 
sideration of the conditions under 
which the contract was made. 

For instance, in Mayer v. Gold- 
berg, 92 N. W. 556, a contract ex- 
isted between a firm and its sales- 
man to the effect that the sales- 
man was to receive a salary and 
expenses. Another clause pro- 
vided that, in addition to the 
guaranteed salary and expenses, 
the salesman was to be paid 5 per 
cent on all business above $24,000 
secured during the year. Still 
another clause provided that 
either party might cancel the con- 
tract by giving the other party 
ten days’ notice. 


The Court’s Decision 


a six months the employ- 
er gave the salesman the re- 
quired ten days’ notice that his 
services were no longer required, 
and refused to pay more than the 
specified salary and expenses on 
the grounds that the volume of 
sales did not exceed $24,000. The 
salesman filed suit to recover 5 
per cent on all of the business 
above $2,000 a month. 

In holding the salesman en- 
titled to a recovery, the court 
said : 

“By terms of the contract, the 
Plaintiff (salesman) was to have 
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By LEO T. 


These Contracts Seemed Lawyer-Proof “ia not 
But the House Lost in Court Because 
vyY . . . 

Terms of Compensation, Commissions 


and Working Conditions Were Vague 


Member the Ohio Bar 


a salary and certain expenses. He 
was also to have a salary and a 
commission on all sales over $24,- 
000. The decision must turn upon 
the construction given to the 


XPENSES in headquarters towns, Sun- 

day expenses, commissions on cancelled 
orders, implied guarantees of earnings, 
contracts for a stipulated period, all these 
things are fraught with legal consequences 
when you fire a salesman. That’s why 
your contract with salesmen should be 
carefully drawn and every contingency 
provided for. Leave nothing to chance— 
leave nothing that needs a personal ex- 
planation, for it is just such loopholes that 
lawyers pounce upon and use to win cases 
for salesmen. 

File this series of articles on legal phases 
of sales work. Keep them for ready 
reference—you'll need them when least 
expected. The next article in this series 
will appear in the March 5 issue. 


actual clause of the contract to 
the effect that “if either party can- 
celled the contract by giving the 
notice in writing, then at the close 
of that period the accounts be- 
tween the parties were to be set- 
tled on the same basis as though 
the full period of the contract had 
elapsed.” The plaintiff (sales- 
man) had been employed under 
the contract less than six months 
when the defendant cancelled the 
same by giving the requisite no- 
tice. During that time his sales 
amounted to a little less than $24,- 
000. The defendants (employer) 
contended that he is entitled to 
no commission, because his sales 
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exceed that 
amount, even though 
they might have doubled 
that amount had _ the 
salesman continued in 
the employment of the 
defendants to the end 
of the year. 

In another recently 
decided case, Wiek v. 
Williamson-Gumming 
Advertising Company, & S. W. 
144, the controversy before the 
court was whether a contract as 
written should be construed that 
the employer guarantee his sales- 
man $25 or $50 a week. 


The portion of the contract in 
litigation is as follows: 

“We will pay you a salary of 
$25 per week, payable weekly, 
and will also pay you necessary 
incidental expenses which are not 
to be more than $5 in one week. 
Your expense account is to be 
rendered us at the end of each 
week, carefully itemized, and we 
are to pass upon the necessary 
and particular expenditure. Ex- 
penses in excess of that figure will 
be paid by us if we deem the ne- 
cessity of the same of sufficient 
importance. 


The Disputed Contract 


“WE WILL also pay you a 
commission at the rate of 5 
per cent on all business turned in 
by you, not to exceed $5,000 from 
any firm or individual in one 
order. 


“We also agree to allow you, 
while traveling in behalf of our 
interest, transportation and ex- 
penses not to exceed $5 per day; 
expenses in excess of that figure 
will be allowed by us if we con- 
sider the necessity of same of suf- 
ficient importance. 


“It is understood that compen- 
sation, including sal .ry and com- 
mission, shall equal amount of 
$50 per week, settlement on this 
basis to be made at the expira- 
tion of each three months from 
date thereof.” 
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The testimony disclosed that 
the employer had been induced to 
employ the salesman because the 
latter asserted that he controlled 
a large amount of business among 
merchants. Shortly after the con- 
tract of employment was signed, 
the employer discharged the 
salesman for the reason that his 
statements regarding controlling 
a large amount of business were 
untrue, and also because the 
salesman did not sell sufficient 
merchandise to earn the $25 a 
week which the employer paid 
him. 


The salesman filed suit against 
the employer for an additional 
$25 a week for the period of em- 
ployment. The court held that 
the written contract must be con- 
strued irrespective of the asser- 
tions made by the salesman be- 
fore the contract was signed. And 
in deciding against the employer, 
who argued that the salesman 
was not entitled to $50 a week, 
since 5 per cent of the business 
obtained amounted to even less 
than $25 a week, the court en- 
tered into the details of the con- 
troversy, and said: 


The Court’s Interpretation 


- HE contract contains two 
clauses in respect to the 
salesman’s salary. By the first 
defendant (employer) agreed to 
pay plaintiff (salesman) a weekly 
salary of $25, payable weekly ; by 
the second, it was agreed that the 
plaintiff’s (salesman’s) compensa- 
tion, including salary of $25 per 
week and commission should 
equal $50 per week, and that a 
settlement on this basis should be 
made at the expiration of each 
three months. These two clauses 
are easily reconcilable by refer- 
ring back to the clause in the con- 
tract which provides that the em- 
ployer will pay the salesman, in 
addition to the salary of $25 per 
week, a commission of 5 per cent 
on all business turned in by him, 
not to exceed $5,000 from any one 
firm or individual in one order. 


“Tt was expected that the com- 
mission and salary of $25 per 
week would equal or exceed $50 
per week. But if it did not, the 
contract provides the plaintiff’s 
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(salesman’s) compensation shall 
not be less than $50 per week and 
that a settlement on this basis 
shall be made at the end of each 
three months. We think it is clear 
that the minimum compensation 
for plaintiff's (salesman’s) serv- 
ices under the contract was $50 
per week.” 


Another common source of liti- 
gation is whether a _ traveling 
salesman is legally entitled to re- 
ceive expense money while in 
headquarters, or at home. The 
prevailing opinion is that he is 
not entitled to be compensated 
for expenses occurred under these 
circumstances. But it appears 
that unless an express agreement 
exists, whereby it is provided that 
the salesman is not to be paid ex- 
penses while in headquarters, the 
employer is liable. 

For example, in Lamb v. Hen- 
derson, 29 N. W. 732, the follow- 
ing portion of a contract was in 
litigation : 

“It is hereby understood and 
agreed that C. B. Lamb is to give 
his services and best efforts to the 
interests of C. M. Henderson and 
Company as traveling salesman 
during the entire year, subject to 
their directions, and that in con- 
sideration of his faithfully carry- 
ing out this agreement, C. M. 
Henderson and Company are to 
pay him $125 per month dur- 
ing said year, and furnish funds 
for his traveling expenses.” 


Custom Is No Waiver 


OTH the salesman and em- 

ployer fulfilled the contract, 
except that the employer refused 
to pay the salesman’s expenses 
while he was in headquarters at 
Chicago. Thereupon the salesman 
filed suit for an amount equal to 
his living expenses in Chicago, oc- 
curred on many different occa- 
sions, during the entire year of 
the employment. 

Henderson and Company intro- 
duced testimony showing that the 
established custom among various 
Chicago firms was not to allow a 
salesman expenses when in head- 
quarters. However, in view of 
the wording of the contract the 
court held the employer liable for 
the salesman’s expenses while in 
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Chicago, irrespective of the estab- 
lished custom, and said: 
“Taking the contract as it reads 
it is clear that all traveling ex- 
penses in the actual and legiti- 
mate work of the (salesman) 
plaintiff were recoverable. It is 
not questioned that such sales- 
man must occasionally at least 
visit headquarters, and in this 
case it was evidently done 
without dispute as to its propri- 
ety. The very terms of the al- 
leged custom would show it to be 
expected. There is no conceiv- 
able reason why the salesman 
should be compelled to make such 
journeys at his own cost.” 


The question has often been 
asked whether a traveling sales- 
man is entitled to “expenses” on 
Sundays when a contract refers 
only to “working days.” This 
phase of the law was recently 
adjudicated in Ornstein v. Yahr 
and Lange Drug Co., 96 N. W. 
827. 


Sunday Expenses 


CCORDING to the testimony 
a contract of nine months’ 
duration existed between a firm 
and its salesman. The contract 
specified that the salesman 
agreed “to act in the capacity of 
a salesman for them, and sell 
their goods in the territory se- 
lected by them, in harmony with 
their wishes, and in keeping with 
their instruction from time to 
time as necessity may demand; 
for which services they agree 
to pay him a salary of $1,000 
per year and expenses, the ex- 
penses not to exceed an average 
of seven dollars per working day, 
with distinct understanding that 
expenses shall be kept as much 
less than this amount as possible. 
Furthermore, it is mutually 
agreed that a failure on the part 
of either party to faithfully carry 
out his part of the contract will 
be considered sufficient cause for 
its termination by giving 30 days’ 
notice.” 

In rendering his expense ac- 
count the salesman included Sun- 
day as a working day. Moreover, 
counting six working days for a 
week, his expenses averaged more 
than $7°a day. For the latter 
(Continued on page 374) 
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American ‘Tobacco Comes Out and Asks 
the Girls to Smoke 


smokers. Lin Bonner, writing on 
the topic, “Why Cigarette Makers 
Don’t Advertise to Women,” in 
the October 7 issue of “Liberty”, 
said: “With such conditions 
existing, it is natural that the in- 
dustry should be timid about in- 
viting more trouble through ad- 
vising women to smoke. Yet the 
time is near at hand when they 
believe public opinion will be on 
their side, and within the next 
year or two I expect to see bill- 
boards, magazines and news- 
papers frankly carrying ‘ad’ ap- 
peals to the ladies.” 

It happened that Mr. Bonner 
had to wait slightly over three 
months. The conditions to which 
he referred were, of course, the 
threat of anti-cigarette crusades 
instituted by those same re- 
formers and politicians who make 
a life work of regulating some- 
thing. Judging from other com- 
panies’ flirtations with feministic 
advertising, it would not be sur- 
prising to see them follow suit 
immediately. 


Delicate Hinting 


It is an easy enough matter to 
find examples of the type of ad- 
vertising which adroitly and sur- 
reptitiously invites women to buy. 
One of the best is a recent Marl- 
boro advertisement, inserted by 
Philip Morris and Company in 
several weekly magazines. This 
advertisement occupied a single 
column, and at three different 
points showed plainly an effort to 
attract women. 

The hand clasping a long cigar- 
ette holder at the top of the page 
under no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could have been thought 
masculine. Inserted in the holder, 
incidentally, was a lighted cigar- 
¢tte. Further down the page was 
this word of advice: “Marlboro 
bridge score mailed free upon re- 
quest.” It is hard to visualize a 
he-blooded red-man writing fora 
bridge score. Then at the bottom 
o the advertisement was the 
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(Continued from page 336) 


Marlboro slogan, “Mild as May,” 
a ridiculous phrase to catch the 
fancy of male smokers. 


In view of these three touches, 
Philip Morris either is advertising 
to women or is wasting an awful 
lot of money. The former is the 
conclusion I would draw. Until 
the appearance of Madam Schu- 
mann-Heink and the Lucky Strike 
innovation, this Marlboro adver- 
tisement came closest to a bald 
plea for women’s patronage. Its 
subtlety was not of such great 
depth that the average fourteen- 
year-old mentality would fail to 
catch it. Most of the others are 
not so easily detected. 


The Reader’s Imagination 


The trick of including a woman 
or two in every picture where a 
group of people are enjoying 
quiet cigarettes has been noted 
many times. This tendency is 
being amplified by what might be 
termed the “hidden hand move- 
ment.” As an illustration of 
what is meant by the “hidden 
hand movement” it is necessary 
only to study the last three or 
four Chesterfield billboards. A 
favorite theme portrays a young 
lady playfully trying to prevent a 
young gentleman from lighting 
his cigarette by blowing out the 
match, throwing a snowball at 
him, or otherwise disporting her- 
self in a spirit of good clean 
fun. Almost without exception, 
though, it will be discovered that 
one or both of her hands are con- 
cealed, the inference being that it 
might just as well be holding a 
cigarette as doing anything else. 

One of the best examples of 
this system I have seen came out 
in the Camel advertisement in the 
February magazines. The repro- 
duction of a painting at the top of 
a page finds a man and a woman 
seated at a dinner table. The 
meal evidently is finished, for the 
man is holding a recently lighted 
cigarette while gazing soulfully 
at his companion. A package of 
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Camels is about the only thing 
lying on the table between them. 
That part of the woman’s left 
hand which normally would grasp 
the cigarette is carefully cut out 
of the picture; if she isn’t hold- 
ing a cigarette, dropping the 
ashes gently on the floor, then it 
looks as though she must be 
scratching her knee. 

Above this intimate scene is 
the slogan, “Have a Camel,” and 
below is another, “The happiest 
words in the world.” The man 
quite patently is saying some- 
thing, and if copy has anything 
at all to do with illustrations it 
follows that he either is offering 
her a smoke or, since there is no 
one but the girl anywhere near, 
is merely soliloquizing. These 
possibilities, however, are ex- 
tremely remote. The text of the 
copy explains why “have a Camel” 
are “the happiest words in the 
world.” 


The Passing of a Ban 


Not so many years ago I was 
engaged in the trying occupation 
of helping get out a_ college 
weekly paper. This college was 
located in an Iowa county where 
the sale of cigarettes was barred. 
Early in the school year we re- 
ceived an advertising schedule 
from the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. It was our first—and 
practically only—‘national”’ ad- 
vertising. Guilelessly we pub- 
lished the first insertion in the 
paper, anticipating with consid- 
erable satisfaction the prospect of 
a Steady flow of revenue. 

Within an hour after that issue 
appeared we were engulfed in a 
flood of protests. About the only 
thing the college authorities al- 
lowed us to do was stay in school, 
under rigid supervision, the re- 
mainder of the year. Even some 
boys from the court house came 
over to talk to us about it. Slowly 
we came to the realization that 
cigarette advertising, as far as 
that community was concerned, 
was out. 
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REVISED SECOND EDITION 
OF 


‘SaLes Contests” 


Every Sales Executive Needs 
This New Book 


[tT CONTAINS a wealth of 
accurate information. .. . 
Analyzes Contests. . . . Re- 
lates rules and “stunts.” ... 
Discusses Quota Plans. . 


Rewards. . . . Cash or Mer- 
chandise. . . . Contest Costs. 
. . . Discounts. . . . Service. 


as In fact you will find 
this small volume quite thor- 
oughly exhausts the entire 
subject of sales stimulation by 
Sales Contests. 


The new edition is greatly 
enlarged to include detailed 
instructions for the successful 
development of contests. Like 
the first edition it epitomizes 
the experiences of Sales Man- 
agers who are pre-eminent in 
their field. It will prove of 
invaluable assistance to any 
executive interested in Sales. 
. . . Itis yours for the asking 
—without obligation. 


United Premium Sales 


& Service Co. 


Chicago 


RIGHT NOW— 


is the time to use 
this book for 1927 
programs. 


MAIL 
THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 


_ 
| 
| 

307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. | 

Please send me one copy of “Sales 7 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 


Contests,’ gratis and without obliga- 
tion. 


Name 


Address 
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It was quite a contrast a month 
or two ago to see a colored Lucky 
Strike advertisement occupy the 
back cover of “Harper’s Bazar”, a 
magazine as strictly feminine as 
can be found. In addition to 
Lucky Strikes, Camels, Pall 
Malls, Fatimas and Marlboros are 
advertised in MHarper’s. Some 
other women’s magazines make 
no bones about carrying cigarette 
advertising, although it is diffi- 
cult to detect any special appeal 
to women in the copy. 

Notable exceptions are Fatima 
and Marlboro. In the December 
Harper’s the Fatima copy con- 
tained this thought: “It is by 
no means strange that men who 
want ‘something better’ in cigar- 
ettes turn to Fatima.” Since this 
magazine appeals almost entirely 
to women readers, there can be 
no question that Liggett and 
Myers are tipping off the women 
to men’s alleged preference. 


The Reformer’s Influence 


In the Marlboro advertisement 
a woman is seated at her dressing 
table while her husband drops in 
to tell her “what a rare new treat 
they could serve for their friends 
and week-end guests,” meaning, 
of course, Marlboros. On the 
dressing table reposes a package 
of cigarettes, an ash tray and a 
cigarette holder. Since the hus- 
band has his cigarette holder in 
his hand, the only thing to be 
drawn is that the holder on the 
table is his wife’s. 

True, no manufacturer in this 
country has yet pictured a woman 
smoking, although they do those 
things in England and on the 
Continent. The great American 
reformer has domestic manufac- 
turers buffaloed—up to the pres- 
ent time, at any rate. But the 
reformer seems to be _ rapidly 
fading out of the picture in so far 
as he can change the smoking 
morals of the country. An in- 
dication of this trend is shown in 
the Kansas situation, where the 
governor has just signed a law 
repealing the state’s ban on the 
sale of cigarettes. 

When the first picture of a 
woman smoking is shown by a 
manufacturer, the final break- 
down of established prejudices 
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will have come about. But if 
current advertisements are any 
indication of what may be ex. 
pected later, it will just be a mat- 
ter of months—possibly even 
weeks—until the tobacco interests 
have hurdled the final barrier, 
The only picture of a woman 
smoking I ever recall seeing in a 
local advertisement featured a 
patent smoking outfit. The cigar- 
ettes were placed in some sort of 
stand and the smoke was drawn 
through long tubes, suitably 
equipped with mouthpieces. In 
their window display advertising, 
the manufacturer of this device 
showed a woman sitting on one 
side of a bridge table and a man 
on the other, both inhaling lustily, 


Whether or not still bolder ad- 
vertising to women is either 
necessary or advisable is open to 
debate. Sqme authorities ask 
why it’s necessary to take a 
chance of offending public taste 
when women are buying cigar- 
ettes anyway. Others seem to 
think it won’t make any great 
difference one way or another. 


CHEVROLET HOLDS 
SALES MEETINGS 


A SERIES of nation-wide sales 
meetings is being conducted 
by the Chevrolet Motor Company, 
to reach 15,000 dealers and 
bankers in twenty-one of the 
largest cities before the end of 
April. 

Sales plans of the company for 
what is expected to be its greatest 
year are outlined at these meet- 
ings by officials of the sales, ad- 
vertising and service divisions. 


R. H. Grant, vice-president and 
general sales manager, is direct- 
ing the meetings which are being 
held from coast to coast. Playlets 
are acted to demonstrate new 
policies of sales, advertising, serv- 
ice and used car merchandising 
under the 1927 program. Dealers 
will be guests of the company at 
banquets following the meetings. 


Assisting Mr. Grant will be C. 
E. Dawson, A. W. L. Gilpin, H. 
J. Klinger, R. K. White, J. E. 
Grimm, Jr., J. P. Little, William 
A. Blees, Sidney Corbett and W. 
G. Lewellen. 
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ts fee rn Burkhardt Display Binder. 
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= j Even your novitiate salesmen can- 
po 2 not go wrong with your arguments 
ask . 
bag when they are presented by this 
= binder. It is a selling-help that 
1 to will not make mistakes, overlook 
oo important features, or fail to be 

remembered. 

yy) 
| If you have a story to tell or a com- 
sales modity to sell, you need Burkhardt 
cted Display Binders. 
any, 
and 

the 

d of 
y for , 

The Burkhardt Displ 

atest Binder folds _ flat can 
neet- compact. It is good look- 
. et ing; substantial and as 
nl easy to handle as a book. 

Fi Made in stock size with 15 leaves, or 30 pages, 
tan size 92 inches wide by 12 inches deep. Fully 
irect- self-contained. No keys required. Opened or 
being closed in 5 seconds. 
rylets 

new 

serv- 
ising We can help you solve your sales story. 
ealers Prices and other information upon request. 
ny at 
tings. 

be C. 
in, H. 
E. 

me THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Inc. 
nd W. Larned at Second Burkhardt Building Detroit, Michigan 
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A new type of display material which comes in corrugated rolls has 

been put on the market recently. It is adaptable for use as a back- 

ground in window displays, as a frieze or wall decoration, or to conceal 
counter bases. 


Advertisers Pay Tribute to 
Memory of Clague 


HE Advertising Council of 

the Chicago Association of 
Commerce at its last meeting 
passed a resolution in memory of 
Stanley Clague, managing direc- 
tor of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, who at his death was 
vice chairman of the Advertising 
Council of Chicago. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

“Be it resolved, That the Ad- 
vertising Council of Chicago 
hereby spread upon its records 
this tribute to the memory of 
Stanley Clague. 

“In the passing of Stanley 
Clague the publishing and adver- 
tising world of the United States 
and Canada has suffered the loss 
of one of its most virile and con- 
structive forces and the power of 
a personality whose influence will 
long survive. 

“As managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, he 
labored effectively toward the 
ideals of truth and sincerity, and 
aided vastly in lifting journalism 
to a higher plane of honesty. 
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“As a member of the Advertis- 
ing Council of Chicago, he strove 
effectively for the upbuilding of 
higher standards and the promo- 
tion of a broader vision of service. 


“As a representative of the ad- 
vertising world, he emphasized 
the cardinal virtues of loyalty, 
untiring industry, and lofty 
integrity. 


“He was the staunch and tire- 
less advocate of honorable 
methods in business, and the re- 
lentless foe of every questionable 
practice. 


“In his personal character and 
social contacts he commanded the 
sincere respect and spontaneous 
affection of thousands whose 
names stand among the leaders of 
the world in which he labored. 


“Be it further resolved, That a 
copy of this resolution, together 
with an expression of sincerest 


sympathy from the council, be 


transmitted to Mrs. Stanley 
Clague and members of the 
family.” 
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SELLS ICE BOXES IN 
FALL AND WINTER 


““CELLING electrical refrigera- 

tors in the fall and winter 
months has proved to be highly 
profitable,” declared H. N. Mac- 
Arthur, advertising manager of 
Copeland Products, Inc., recently, 
“An inter-city and nation-wide 
sales contest, conducted by this 
company between October 11 and 
December 10, shows that the fall 
and winter markets for refrigera- 
tors of the electrical variety can 
be made to give excellent returns 
for the sales effort expended. 


There were fifteen inter-city 
contests between distributors, 
while all of their salesmen were 
contestants for an attractive 
string of prizes. These contests 
showed a great many things. 
They proved that the sale of elec- 
trical refrigerators can be main- 
tained throughout the winter 
months with proper sales and 
marketing effort. They also 
proved that the climate of the dis- 
tricts in which the sales are made 
has a negligible effect on market- 
ing and that there is ample busi- 
ness for refrigerator men even in 
the ice bound sections of the 
country. 


“A study of the results of the 
Copeland contest will be of inter- 
est,” continued Mr. Mac.\rthur. 
“Los Angeles finished first with a 
record which led the whole of the 
United States. It was pitted 
against Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
working together, and scored sub- 
stantial gains over both these 
eastern cities. At first glance it 
might seem that this could be ex- 
pected, because Los Angeles has 
warm winters. 


“Further study of the results, 
however, show that in the volume 
of sales, New York and Chicago 
were close rivals in volume of 
business done. New York led 
Chicago by a comfortable margin 
in total sales. 


“In this respect Detroit. St 
Louis, Boston, Providence, New- 
ark and Pittsburgh were well 
toward the top. In some of these 
cases the cities were ahead of such 
southern centers as Tampa, Rich- 
mond and San Francisco.” 
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SS ees your salesmen go out 

on the road, you expect 
them to call on, and try to sell, 
every dealer in every town they 
cover. 


The salesman who called on 
only one out of ten prospects 
would soon be hunting another job. 


Advertising is merely a form of 
salesmanship, and an advertising 
campaign which reaches only five 
or ten per cent of the people in the 
territory it is supposed to cover, is 
only five or ten per cent efficient. 


In big cities you must, of course, 
use many mediums in order to get 
anything like 100% coverage. It 
is only in the small town districts 
that such coverage is possible with 
only one medium. 


The country newspa- 
pers represented by the 
American Press Asso- 
ciation present the only 
intensive coverage of 
the largest single popu- 
lation group in the 
United States —the 
only 100% coverage 
of 60% of the entire 
National Market. 


Would You Keep a Salesman Who 
Called on One Prospect in Ten? 


Concentrate your advertising in 
the small town and rural field, 
where The Country Newspaper 
goes into every home and is read 
by the whole family, and you can 
make a “clean-up” by communi- 
ties, by sections, by States, which 
is not possible in any other field, 
or by the use of any other ONE 
medium. 


Thin advertising—reaching pos- 
sibly ten families out of 100— 
means thin sales, if any. 


The Country Newspaper intro- 
duces your goods to 100 families 
out of 100. And through its use 
you can reach 91% million families, 
or cover any sections or zones you 
may desire. 


Country newspapers 
can be selected indi- 
vidually or in any com- 
bination; in any mar- 
ket, group of states, 
counties, or towns. 
This plan of buying 
fits in with the program 
of Governmental Sim- 
plification, designed to 
eliminate waste. 


[AMERICAN IRESS /\ . 


Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—47)% Million Readers 
Covers the COUNTRY intensively 


225 West 39th Street 
New York City 


122 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


68 West Adams Avenue 
DETROIT 
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Call or Carry 
Market 


Washington, D. C. 


There are 527,877 
people in Washington, 
D. C. And in a 20- 
mile radius, the trad- 
ing area, there are 
690,000. | 

Washington, D. C., 
has 120,000 homes. 

There are 130,000 
telephones listed for 
these homes. And 125,- 
000 automobiles are 
owned and operated 
by Washington's pop- 
ulation. 

It is easy to buy in 
Washington’s market. 
More than half a mill- 
ion live in an area of 
seventy square miles 
and the population 
either calls on the tel- 
ephone for good goods 
well advertised or car- 
ries purchases in auto- 
mobiles. 

These goods are 
well advertised in The 
Washington Times, 
evening, and The 
Washington Herald, 


morning, 106,649 net 
paid daily. 


ne Mashion Herao 


So. ~ 
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Traditional Skill vs. Scientific 


Methods of Management 


(Continued from page 332) 


old rule of thumb knowledge of 
the workmen; that is, the knowl- 
edge which the workmen had, and 
which was, in many cases, quite 
as exact as that which is finally 
obtained by the management, but 
which the workmen nevertheless 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine 


| cases out of a thousand kept in 


their heads, and of which there 
was no permanent or complete 
record. 


Developing Workmen 


“The second group of duties 
which are voluntarily assumed by 
those on the management’s side 
under scientific management is 
the scientific selection and then 
the progressive development of 
the workmen. It becomes the 
duty of those on the manage- 
ment’s side deliberately to study 
the character, the nature, and the 
performance of each workman 
with a view to finding out his 
limitations on the one hand, but 
even more important, his possi- 
bilities for development on the 
other hand; and then, as deliber- 
ately and as systematically to 
train and help and teach his work- 
man, giving him, wherever it is 
possible,, those opportunities for 
advancement which will finally 
enable him to do the highest and 
most interesting and most profit- 
able class of work for which his 
natural abilities fit him, and which 
are open to him in the particular 
company in which he is em- 
ployed. This scientific selection 
of the workman and his develop- 
ment is not a single act; it goes 
on from year to year and is the 
subject of continual study on the 
part of the management. 

“The third of the principles 
of scientific management is the 
bringing of the science and the 
scientifically selected and trained 
workman together. I say ‘bring- 
ing together’ advisedly, because 
you may develop all the science 
that you please, and you may 
scientifically select and train 
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workmen just as much as you 
please, but unless some man or 
some men bring the science and 
the workmen together all your 
labor will be lost. 


“We are all of us so constituted 
that about three-fourths of the 
time we will work according to 
whatever method suits us best; 
that is, we will practice the sci- 
ence or we will not practice it; 
we will do our work in accord- 
ance with the laws of the science 
or in our own old way, just as we 
see fit, unless someone is there 
to see that we do it in accordance 
with the principles of the science. 
Therefore, I use advisedly the 
words, ‘bringing the science and 
the workmen together.’ It is un- 
fortunate, however, that this 
work ‘bringing’ has rather a dis- 
agreeable sound, a rather forceful 
sound; and, in a way, when it is 
first heard it puts one out of touch 
with what we have come to look 
upon as the modern tendency. 


The Fourth Principle 


“The time for using the word 
‘bringing’ with the sense of forc- 
ing, in relation to most matters, 
has gone by; but I think I may 
soften this word down in its use 
in this particular case by saying 
that nine-tenths of the trouble 
with those of us who have been 
engaged in helping people to 
change from the older type of 
management to the new manage- 
ment—that is, to scientific man- 
agement—that nine-tenths of our 
trouble has been to ‘bring’ those 
on the management’s side to do 
their fair share of the work and 
only one-tenth of our trouble has 
come on the workman’s side. 


“Invariably we find very great 
opposition on the part of those on 
the management’s side to do their 
new duties and comparatively lit- 
tle opposition on the part of the 
workmen to cooperate in doing 
their new duties. So that the 
word ‘bringing’ applies much 
more forcefully to those on the 
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management’s side than to those 
on the workman’s side.” 

So in sales management, it has 
been my experience that often I 
found greater opposition on the 
part of the management to as- 
suming these obligations than I 
did from the salesmen. 


“The fourth of the principles of 
scientific management is perhaps 
the most difficult of all the four 
principles of scientific manage- 
ment for the average man to un- 
derstand. It consists of almost 
equal division of the actual work 
of the establishment between the 
workmen on the one hand, and 
the management on the other 
hand. That is, the work which, 
under the old type of management 
practically all was done by the 
workman, under the new is di- 
vided into two great divisions, 
and one of these divisions is de- 
liberately handed over to those on 
the management’s side. 


Dovetailed Duties 


“This new division of work, 
this new share of the work as- 
sumed by those on the manage- 
ment’s side, is so great that you 
will, I think, be able to under- 
stand it better in a numerical way 
when I tell you that in a machine 
shop, which, for instance, is doing 
an intricate business, I do not re- 
fer to a manufacturing company 
but rather to an engineering com- 
pany; that is, a machine shop 
which builds a variety of ma- 
chines and is not engaged in man- 
ufacturing them, but rather in 
constructing them, will have one 
man on the management’s side to 
every three workmen; that this 
immense share of the work, one- 
third, has been deliberately taken 
out of the workmen’s hands and 
handed over to those on the man- 
agement’s side. 

In a machine shop, again, under 
under this new type of manage- 
ment there is hardly a single act 
or piece of work done by any 
workman in the shop which is not 
preceded and followed by some 
act on the part of one of the men 
inthe management. All day long 
every workman’s acts are dove- 
tailed in between corresponding 
acts of management. First the 
workman does something, and 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Four Out of Every 


Five Homes 
In Rhode Island Use 


ELEC PRIGCIEY 


HERE are 121,323 

residence electric 
meters and 21,790 com- 
mercial meters in use in 
Rhode Island. 


In this same territory 
there are 150,134 fami- 
lies (1925 State Census) 
which means that four 
out of every five homes 
in the State are prospec- 


tive purchasers of elec- 
trical appliances. 


The live dealers and job- 
bers operating as the 
Electrical League of 
Rhode Island are doing 
constructive work to 
educate the public in 
the advantages of elec- 
tricity. 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


with a net paid circulation of 108,809 offer manufacturers 
and distributors of electrical appliances the most effective 
and economical means of reaching this prosperous market 


at a minimum cost. 


In 1926 these newspapers carried 72.28% of all advertising 
carried by Providence newspapers. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Chas. H. Eddy Company 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


R. J. Bidwell Company 


Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Booklet explaining L M S 
unusual Warehousing Plan 
mailed free on request 


Free 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one- 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S sstorage service. The 
LM S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyers’ home town in Eng- 
land where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
Was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will, be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M S§ Service assists Ameri- 
can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 


One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN | 


ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 
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then a man on the management’s 
side does something; and then the 
workman does something; and 
under this intimate, close personal 
cooperation between the two sides 
it becomes practically impossible 
to have a serious quarrel. 

“Of course I do not wish to be 
understood that there are never 
any quarrels under scientific man- 
agement. There are some, but 
they are the very great exception, 
not the rule. And it is perfectly 
evident that while the workmen 
are learning to work under this 
new system, and while the man- 
agement is learning to work under 
this new system—while they are 
both learning, each side to coop- 
erate in this intimate way with 
the other—there is plenty of 
chance for disagreement, and for 
quarrels and misunderstandings. 
But after both sides realize that it 
is utterly impossible to turn out 
the work of the establishment at 
the proper rate of speed and have 
it correct without this intimate, 
personal cooperation, when both 
sides realize that it is utterly im- 
possible for either one to be suc- 
cessful without the _ intimate, 
brotherly cooperation of the 
other, the friction, the disagree- 
ments and quarrels are reduced to 
a minimum. So I think that scien- 
tific management can be justly 
and truthfully characterized as 
management in which harmony is 
the rule instead of discord.” 


The Manager’s Duties 


In his book known as the prin- 
ciples of “Scientific Management” 
to which I have already referred, 
Mr. Taylor summed up the new 
duties put upon managers by his 
system as follows: 

First: They develop a science 
for each element of a man’s 
work, which replaces the old 
rule-of-thumb method. 

Second: They scientifically 
select and then train, teach and 
develop the workman, whereas 
in the past he chose his own 
work and trained himself as 
best he could. 

Third: They heartily cooper- 
ate with the men so as to in- 
sure all of the work being 
done in accordance with the 
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principles of the science which 
has been developed. 

Fourth: There is an almost 
equal division of the work and 
the responsibility between the 
management and the workmen. 
The management take over all 
work for which they are better 
fitted than the workmen, while 
in the past almost all of the 
work and the greater part of 
the responsibility were thrown 
upon the men. 


One of the successful exponents 
of this type of management is 
Mr. Harrington Emmerson. Mrr. 
Emmerson gives the following 
list of twelve principles: 

(1) Ideals 

(2) Common Sense 

(3) Competent Counsel 
(4) Discipline 

(5) Fair Deal 

(6) Records 

(7) Planning 

(8) Standards 

(9) Standard Conditions 
(10) Standard Operations 
(11) Written Instructions 
(12) Rewards 


Traditional Trade Practices 


The trouble with the present 
type of worker who is called a 
mechanic is that he has picked up 
his knowledge from another me- 
chanic who in turn picked it up 
from another. The mechanic 
learned his trade as an apprentice 
and the man who taught him 
learned it in the same way. This 
is true of the bricklayer, the type- 
setter, the weaver, and the shov- 
eler. In each-case the man has 
acquired by word-of-mouth and 
by watching others at work the 
traditional practices of the work- 
men of that trade. 


In many sales departments the 
salesmen have learned by follow- 
ing similar methods. Many sales- 
men are sent out for a few days, 
or weeks, with another salesman. 
Many salesmen who graduate 
from the home office learn by 
talking to and observing other 
salesmen. 

An important thing in connec- 
tion with this science is the effect 
which the set task has upon the 
efficiency of workmen. This has 
become such. an important ele- 
ment in scientific management 
that many people have termed it 
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task management. Its advantages : ec AO AO AEA A A A 
may be well understood by con- 
sidering the methods of a school 
teacher. No teacher would think 
of giving an indefinite task to 
| learn each day. The average 
| schoolboy would go very slowly 
if, instead of being given a set 
task, he was told to do as much 
as he could. Yet workmen are 
f often told to do as much as they 
can. The teacher tells the boy to 
do ten problems before the next 
day. Under this arrangement 
there is a degree of satisfaction in 
the accomplishment of the task. 


g \Workmen and salesmen are 
boys grown up. If you set the 
task in such a way that the end is 
sufficiently close to them they 
work to much better advantage. 
Profit-sharing schemes have often 


OU wouldn’t route a salesman to a town 


eit apts having only one dealer and have him 
not been successful because the : ’ 
reward is set too far ahead and skip a town having two. You wouldn't 
the task is too indefinite. Possi- approve of a merchant who centered on one 


ble profits one year hence are 


; : . customer and ignored two others. 
overshadowed in the mind of the 


worker by sure pleasures from That is what you would be doing in the North- 
soldiering today. : .. : 
: west if you planned a sales campaign and failed 
Rewards for Geed Werk | to include the farm families. 
n | 
a Finally, scientific management | Rural population—farmers and those vitally 
ei ee the worker Ma in- interested in agriculture—comprise 66.1% of 
1€- creased compensation if he ac- : ; 
“a COE i ae ga | the Northwest’s population. Merchants in 
I complishes the task. The worker 
nic is able, without outside assistance, more than 1,300 Northwestern towns do 60 to 
ice to know when he accomplishes 90% of their business with farm families. 
P / 
im | the task or when he fails to do so. | 
| 1S rT | : . 
4 There are many resemblances | These farmers, by reason of dairying and bal 
of between scientific management anced agriculture, have dependable year-round 
DV= , . . . . . . 
” and the thing which Ihave incomes. Their spread of income gives your 
ie termed scientific sz anage- . : 
ind nc SSaeERE Saree. SAO dealers the right kind of regular turnover. | 
i ment. I have purposely used 
| re > ry - " c = . . . 
rk ee sat ve of others - “i You can reach this important rural two-thirds | 
scribe scientific management be- , 
couse my own descriptions might through the Northwest’s only weekly farm | 
the appear to be written with a view paper— | 
to later making the comparison. | 
es- 
nan Let me caution the reader that 
tot this svstem has been much mis- 
iate understood and criticized. In the CAB 
“" Past many people have had the ‘ HE . ER 
ies idea that all one needed to do in CHL 
order to have scientific manage- The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
ment was to introduce some sort Standard Farm Papers, Inc., % Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
nec- & een cae d 307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
rect i 4 payment scheme based on Chinen, I gi New York 
te Intiative and incentive. Remem- wee . : 
ae ber that Mr. Taylor states that A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
a the particular compensation Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
adopted is of minor consequence. 
nent een | 
5 . (The nex “ticl . ., ’ ies : | 
ed it appear in the March 5 issue.—The Editors.) | Vex , — 
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cA square 
peg ina- 
round hole 


HE old story of a square 
peg ina round hole carries 
a lesson of significance. 
In the selection of paper, for 
instance, much depends upon 
fitness. 


Ranger Cover is a paper 
most appropriate where dig- 
nity, strength and individual- 
ity are desired. Its beautiful 
leather-like surface portrays 
character and lends itself ad- 
mirably to good printing. 


RANGER 


COVER! 


It is a stock of aristocratic ap- 
pearance, possessing all the quality 
and desirable elements of high 
grade stock which its moderate 
price would not signify. Write, on 
your business letterhead, for our 
complete sample book—six pleas- 
ing shades in a soft leathery finish. 


‘ 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 


55 Fiske Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Sales Doubled When We Made 
Our Product Easier to Use 


(Continued from page 308) 


for a second advertisement, re- 
peated the same procedure, clos- 
ing more dealers. 

When the advertisements were 
ready to run, each dealer whose 
name appeared in it received tie- 
up promotional matter from the 
home office asking him if he 
wanted a window display, and 
urging him to order what he 
needed in the way of envelope 
stuffers (imprinted without 
charge by us) and so on. 


The Results of Advertising 


Our Portland salesman closed 
78 rental dealers before his first 
advertisement appeared — about 
half his quota. By the time the 
second advertisement was sched- 
uled, he had 153 dealers, or 100 
per cent of his quota, while a 
third repetition of sales work and 
the usual tie-up with an advertise- 
ment, brought him up to 170 per 
cent of quota. 

Many of our salesmen obtained 
their full quota of dealers with the 
use of a single advertisement — 
some of them far over-shot this 
mark. Our Des Moines salesman, 
for instance, doubled his quota on 
his first advertisement. In Louis- 
ville our salesman closed one 
dealer for every 186 Curtis circu- 
lation — our quota, you will re- 
member, was one for every 400. 


Forty cities were worked dur- 
ing the first six months with 
extremely interesting results. At 
the end of that period 54 per cent 
of our rental dealers were in 19 
per cent of our territory—the 19 
per cent which had been worked 
systematically by our salesmen, 
where we had had local news- 
paper advertising to help set up 
distribution and back up our 
national advertising. The other 46 
per cent of our rental dealers were 
in 81 per cent of the territory. 


While the cost of the news- 
paper space used in these forty 
cities actually amounted to only 
about 1% per cent of the total 
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amount spent in national adver- 
tising during this period, it cut 
down the relative advertising cost 
of closing new dealers by 4.6 
times. That is, it cost us only 
about a fifth as much to get a 
new dealer where we spent a 
comparatively small additional 
amount for advertising in local 
media. 

Other factors, of course, entered 
into this result to some extent. 
During the first two or three 
months results came more slowly, 
because our salesmen were really 
just getting started with the 
plan—just getting thoroughly 
sold on it themselves—just learn- 
ing how to work it to the best of 
advantage. Furthermore, our na- 
tional advertising, with every 
month’s appearance, gained in- 
creasing momentum, and it tended 
towards a proportional increase in 
the efficiency of our sales work. 
The result was that the last six 
months’ work brought us to our 
goal of 16,000 rental dealers by 
the end of the year. 


How Dealers Worked the Plan 


The dealers who have 
thoroughly sold on our rental 
idea have done excellent work 
with it. One Dallas hardware 
merchant who has three machines 
buys wax in large quantities and 
is making an excellent profit on 
his wax business. He reported 
175 rentals in five months, and 
wax sales were made with more 
than three-fourths of these. He 
even reports renting his machine 
on Sunday, which, he points out, 
“brings in net profit even while 
the store is closed”. 


A dealer in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
has ten machines in rental serv- 
ice, with a record of 225 rentals 
in four months, and wax sales 95 
per cent of them. “It’s the only 
article we ever purchased as @ 
renter that gave as much satis- 
faction.and as little trouble,” one 
of our Toronto dealers wrote us 
“Tt has made numerous satisfied 
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How about Sales in 1927? 


—will they be easier, will competition be less keen? 


O® WILL it be a year for real 
fighters — with rewards for 
real fighters as never before. 


In such years the stronger sales or- 
ganization gets the profit by getting 
the plus business the weaker sales 
organization cannot get. 


Are you sure that you are doing 
everything in your power to make 
your sales organization a reward 
winner in 1927? 


Let DARTNELL with its ten years 


Let DARTNELL send you a man 
who has earned over $25,000 a year 
in sales positions. This man will be- 
come a part of your organization and 
find out what your sales problems 
really are. He will stay with you long 
enough to help you develop plans and 
methods to solve them. Then he will 
remain on your staff subject to call as 
a consultant for a year afterwards. He 
has all of DARTNELL personnel and 
experience back of him to make the 
success of his work more sure— 
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led of successful history and its contacts § This is why he can give you not only 
“ with literally thousands of businesses “counsel” but actual service to make 
TK. be ” . 

i help you make sure. counsel” effective! 

ur 

by 

7 George L. Willman 

een Four years Advertising and Assistant Sales Manager. 

| Five years Wholesale Branch Manager. Two and one- 

ta half years Vice-President and Sales Manager. Many 

york years Instructor in Sales Practice and Advertising at 

vare Chicago College of Commerce. Since 1924 with Lord 

“> a and Thomas Advertising Agency asAccount Executive 

ines 

and a ‘ oi bus 

t on Specialist in these sales activities: 

wrted = ed eas 

and Selecting, hiring and training salesmen. - - - Establishing workable sales 
- quotas. - - - Preparing sales manuals. - - - Determining methods for 

e ° ° ° 

Pec basing salesmen’s compensation on actual results. - - - Developing plans 
“out, to enthuse and stimulate salesmen. - - - Simplifying routine for the 
while effective check and supervision of salesmen. - - - Analyzing territory 
” possibilities for new outlets and new business. 

}OTlia, 

Serv- 
ontals 
les 95 
only THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

as a Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 

satis: 19 West 44th Street, New York 146 King Street, West, Toronto 

”” one 
te us 

tisfied 
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SEND FOR FREE PENCIL 


“Opening up 
new territory?” 


Or putting over a new brand 
name—whatever the objective, 
imprinted Eversharp pencil 
advertising will help. It is 


DIRECT: 


No matter who your custom- 
ers Or prospectsare, or where, 
you can reach them with im- 
printed Eversharps, by mail 
or through your salesmen. 


PERSONAL: 


They are practical articles of 
personal use, appealing to 
everyone, and render a serv- 
ice that is appreciated. 


EFFECTIVE: 


Used a dozen times a day they 
our advertising “pre- 
erred position.” There is no 
chance to forget you. Their 
effectiveness in actually in- 
creasing business is being ex- 
perienced by scores of firms. 


LONG LASTING: 


Re-fill leads and erasers can 
be secured at practicallyevery 
drug, stationery, jewelry, and 
department store, lengthen- 
ing the life of the pencils for 
years. Your advertising in- 
vestment is conserved. 


INEXPENSIVE: 


For only 31c per customer 
you can reach a thousand buy- 
ers every day for two years or 
more. Figure out what this is 
per day. 


Some of Eversharp’s 
many uses 


Advertising Specialties 
Sales Contest Prizes 
Premiums + Souvenirs 
Holiday Remembrances 
Office Equipment 
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Order your holiday 
remembrances now! 
A sample Eversharp will be sent to |. . . | 
executives in exchange for this coupon 

Advertising Specialty Dept. 


THE WAHL COMPANY 
1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Mail me a sample Eversharp and some informa- 
tion about its advertising possibilities. 


My Name. 


Company. 


City and State........- 
S. M. 227 
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customers and disposed of con- 
siderable liquid wax — something 
we found a very slow seller. It 
has earned approximately $200 
during the past six months, with 
an expenditure of about $2.” 

A Washington, D. C., dealer 
had 36 rentals for the month of 
November alone, which brought 
in $72 in rental money and sold 
$60.20 worth of wax and mops at 
the same time. 

These records, then, show the 
possibilities the polisher idea has 
for creating sales both on wax 
and other accessory merchandise. 

Our national advertising, of 
course, has played an extremely 
important part in the initial suc- 
cess of the rental polisher, just as 
it has in years gone by on sales 
of Johnson’s wax when applied 
by hand and brush. 


$800,000 for Advertising 


Nine years ago we spent about 
$80,000 for advertising space; last 
year the appropriation exceeded 
$800,000. We have advertised 
continuously practically since the 
beginning of the business, and our 
sales promotion work is indefatig- 
able. Nearly 100,000 prospective 
dealers are covered at least twice 
a month with direct advertising, 
and every rental dealer on our 
books is covered every other 
week with helpful, constructive 
material designed to make him a 
better merchant. In addition to 
this, active dealers are supplied 
with all the promotion matter 
they can and will use. 

Almost every home and institu- 
tion in the country is a prospect 
for floor wax—for (as not every- 
one knows) wax can be used with 
equally good results on linoleum, 
varnish, and paint finishes, as well 
as on a plain hardwood floor. 
Now that we have made it easier 
to use our product, we can al- 
ready see important evidences 
that more women will give the 
floors in their homes the proper 
attention, and those who are al- 
ready users of our wax and pol- 
isher will want to go over their 
floors more often. 

A survey we made not so long 
ago disclosed the interesting in- 
formation that 70 per cent of the 
women who planned or helped 
to plan a home, wanted and 
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specified waxed floors in their 
house plans, but only about 30 per 
cent actually got them. The rea- 
sons for this are too complicated to 
enumerate here, but suffice it to 
say that it proved to us women 
felt a decided interest and pride 
in the appearace of the floors in 
their homes, and they preferred 
the beautiful finish wax gives on 
natural wood. 

Last summer we determined to 
put the polisher into European 
markets, so with a stock of 1,400 
machines, and accompanied by 
four salesmen, I went to the Con- 
tinent to see what might be done 
in making some satisfactory sales 
connections. We discovered that 
practically all of Europe is cov- 
ered with unnumbered acres of 
waxed floors—in fact, varnished 
or painted floors are very rare in 
this part of the world. We sold 
not only our initial stock of ma- 
chines, but many thousands more, 
and satisfactory negotiations were 
completed for distribution in Eng- 
land and nearly every country on 
the Continent. 


Is There a Saturation Point? 


The vast new development, 
which has taken place in the sales 
of floor wax during the last year, 
has awakened us more thoroughly 
than ever to the fact that a sat- 
uration point in sales is to be re- 
garded more as a mythical van- 
ishing point, which, like the “n” 
number in our school arithmetics, 
goes off into infinity, rather than 
as something real we are cer- 
tainly approaching and getting a 
bit scared of. I feel safe in say- 
ing that almost every sales organ- 
ization in the country today has 
some vast undiscovered field of 
market possibilities which is only 
awaiting the right kind of sales 
approach, some sane and logical 
and probably very simple idea, to 
send the sales curve to new high 
elevations. 

And the last point I want to 
make is this: that it is just as 
important for the company /ead- 
ing an industry to be energetic 
and determined in its efforts to- 
ward developing new and more 
constructive, and more scientific 
methods of selling, as it is for the 
company whose profits waver 
near the danger line. 
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Sales Ideas That Overcome 


Hard ‘Times 


(Continued from page 328) 


so far as to tell him that he could 
make $10,000 his first year. 


“That’s fine,” I told him. “If 
you can make that much money 
you'd better take it. The best 
thing I can promise you is that 
if you make fifteen calls every 
day, as we instruct all our sales- 
men to do, and are able to aver- 
age sixty interviews a week, 
which is the average we insist 
upon, you will obtain twenty-five 
prospects and will close two or 
three sales. Judging by the aver- 
age amount of policies sold, these 
two or three sales a week will net 
you a living income your first 
year.” 


Developing the Work Habit 


That man chose to work for us, 
and he is doing just about what I 
had told him he would do. His 
income for 1926 was $4,100. 
Knowing how insurance is sold, 
he would laugh at anyone who 
approached him now with rosy 
promises of a $10,000 income his 
first year, but as he builds up his 
clientele I have little doubt that 
within four or five years he will 
be making that much at least.” 


At any rate, that is the way 
this agency has been built up. All 
during a salesman’s course of 
training the one thing that is in- 
stilled into him is to develop the 
work habit. Every day for ten 
weeks, the period we require to 
train a new man to sell for us, he 
must make out this daily card and 
report to our sales manager on 


those fifteen selected names. The - 


averages work out just as I have 
said. For every sixty interviews, 
twenty-five interested prospects 
will be located and two or three 
sales will result. Exceptional 
men make more than the average 
number of calls and consequently 
close more sales, while the slower 
salesmen fall a little under the 
average, naturally. 


By the time a new man has 
made his fifteen daily calls for 
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those ten weeks, it is pretty cer- 
tain he has acquired the habit of 
working; if he hasn’t then it is 
unlikely that he ever will. After 
that time he isn’t required to 
hand in his card every day, be- 
cause an insurance salesman has 
been taught to think of himself 
as his own boss, but many of the 
men keep it up anyway. There 
are men in the organization now 
who have been selling for us four 
or five years and who still insist 
upon using the cards. 


The averages, of course, may 
not always work out for a sales- 
man’s first few weeks, so it takes 
some time to get them adjusted. 
One man may close five sales his 
first week, for example, and think 
he’s going to set the world on fire. 
Another may not make a sale for 
three or four weeks. Both of them 
believe they have been mis- 
informed regarding the possibili- 
ties of the business, but by the 
time they spread their sales over 
periods of sixty or ninety days, 
the results can be anticipated 
with almost deadly certainty. 


Hiring New Salesmen 


We have to use our own judg- 
ment in selecting the type of men 
we believe capable of fitting in 
with our policies. It is easy 
enough to say that we take only 
men of character, determination, 
common sense and a willingness 
to work, but it is another thing to 
sift them out. Everyone wants 
that kind of salesmen, but we all 
have a hard time determining 
just who they are. All I can say 
is that every applicant is carefully 
investigated, and if we guess 
wrong on him the only thing we 
can do is to admit our mistake 
and look for someone else. 

Every once in a while I have to 
reject an applicant when it is 
positively painful to do so. He 
has sold himself to me so strongly 
that I hate to turn him down; it 
is plain to see that he unquestion- 
ably could sell, but inquiries 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE &DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute in- 
formation on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
- advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and 
column sizes--and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 


- - —-USE THIS COUPON! - - - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 
. 192 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: You Pad de weld. © cone & Bes 


current num ata Servi 

with ulletins Standen a 7 [a published. S "30. 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. The issue we receive is to be co the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy each 
month. The Service is to be maintained accurately by 
bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 


Street Address 


City 


State 


Individual Signing Order 


Official Position 
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, + + ARE YOU 
REACHING THE 
CONSUMER IN 
THE NAME OF 
YOUR DEALER? 


Signs, window displays, counter cards, wall 
hangers—Good advertising to attract the man 
who approaches or enters your retailer’s store. 


But how about the man in the next block 
—the man headed another way—possibly 
to a competitive dealer’s store? 


There is the biggest part of the public—the 
biggest potential business. How are you 
reaching it? 

Direct Mail is the logical medium. In many 


lines it is the ONLY practical, economical 
medium for the retailer. 


Electrograph plan of dealer-to-consumer 
Direét Mail offers a tested, workable system. 
It stimulates consumer interest in your pro- 
duct. It enlists the retailer's good will and 
co-operation. 


Eleétrograph Direct Mail BUILDS SALES. 
It goes to the consumer—+through the dealer 
— for the factory. 


May weexplain the plantoyou? No obligation. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Grated DIRECT=MAIL Laver 
Individualized 
Distributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 
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disclose the fact that his private 
life is not all we would like to 
have it, or that he works for six 
months and then takes it easy the 
rest of the year, or something else. 
Some men balk at the fifteen daily 
calls we require during their 
period of training, others show a 
lack of common sense about 
everyday matters, so we avoid 
difficulties by refusing to hire 
them in the first place. 

One day several years ago I 
was driving between Des Moines 
and Atlantic, and it seemed as 
though there was a curve every 
fifty yards or so. These slowed 
me up so that I was unable to 
make good time at all. On the 
return trip I counted the number 
of curves and discovered there 
were forty-seven of them. For 
several months different sections 
of the road were closed for recon- 
struction. The next time I went 
to Atlantic over that road it had 
been straightened out until prac- 
tically all right angle turns were 
eliminated, and I could make a 
time schedule equal to the limited 
trains. 


Eliminating Red Tape 


That, it occurred to me, was 
the ideal toward which heads of 
business should strive. They 
should be working constantly to 
do more business with less labor, 
to find the easiest way of getting 
the most work done. That is the 
reason we have not evolved any 
elaborate schemes for going after 
business. Salesmen’s records are 
simplified as much as possible; 
we get along with as little direct 
supervision as we can, and the 
fact that our volume of sales 
keeps climbing seems to us a 
pretty good indication that even 
the worst of bad conditions need 
not keep a sales organization 
from making money. 


W. R. Patterson, general man- 
ager of the cheese division of the 
Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed a 
member of the board of directors 
of the Pabst Corporation. The 
cheese division manufactures and 
markets Pabst-ett, which is now 
being nationally advertised, and 
also Pabst Wonder Process 
cheese. 
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, YOUR STORY IN PICTURE NOTHING UNTOLD 
Nn the skill of Photo-Engravers 

QC) advertisers must depend ina 4 

large measure for the faithful repro- 
ductions of their expensive paintings. 
In the old days of Beech-Nut Adver- 
tising we purchased costly paintings, 
as well as now, but then we often had 
real difficulty in securing creditable 
reproductions. During the present 
days of advertising, however, we often 
find that the reproductions are an 
improvement on the original designs. 
This is a genuine compliment to the 
skill of Photo-Engravers and their 
improved mechanical tools and is so 
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“y A NOTE BY JAMES WALLEN 


Advertisers have created a new form of art—the peg 
suasive picture. These modern masterpieces are mutti- 
plied by the millions, by means of photo-engraving. 


Fidelity to the picture—reproduction of every shade of 
the artist’s meaning—is the ideal of the members of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association. Sendfor your ¥ 
copy of the “Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere.” a 
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AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


®ASSOCIATLONGE 


GENERAL OFFICES * 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 
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Newark Evening News 


HOME 


is where the 


NEWS goes 


N the evening at the 
fireside the family pur- 
chasing plans are laid. 


That is the place and time 
to talk to the family and 
tell them about what you 
have to sell. The 


Newark Evening News 


Is 90% 


Home Delivered 


T reaches, every day, 
eight out of ten of the 
English-speaking families 
in a section of the great 
Metropolitan District, sta- 
tistically proven to have 
the greatest concentration 
of population and wealth 
in the United States. 


These FACTS are recog- 
nized by keen Advertisers. 


During 1926, the 


ranked 
SECOND IN THE NATION 
in total volume of advertising 
published in week-day news- 
papers and 


FIRST IN 
NATIONAL Advertising 
FIRST IN 
AUTOMOBILE Advertising 
FIRST IN 
CLASSIFIED Advertising 


Newark Evening News. 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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A Stop Loss” Plan for 
Paying Salesmen 


(Continued from page 348) 


“Sometimes we put a salesman 
back on salary for a time to keep 
him from getting too far in debt 
to us when he’s having some 
tough breaks, and again we may 
let him be present when a super- 
visor closes a sale and give him 
the commission. There are many 
ways of nursing a weak sister 
along, you know.” 

It should not be inferred from 
this outline of Mr. Callaway’s 
method of nursing weak sisters, 
however, that his organization of- 
fers a nice soft berth for the indo- 
lent salesman who believes in 
getting by as easily as possible. 
What has been said above had 
reference to his handling of 
worthy men who make every ef- 
fort to succeed. One who does 
not make every effort to succeed 
will not remain long with the 
organization. 


Strict Training Rules 


Strict discipline is maintained 
at all times. To begin with, 
there is roll call six days a week 
at which everyone in the sales 
organization, including the branch 
manager himself, is required to be 
present. There is a brief general 
sales meeting, then group meet- 
ings of supervisors and salesmen. 
On Monday evening there is a 
general convention at which all 
male employees are required to be 
present unless ill or away to se- 
cure a definite order. 

At these Monday evening meet- 
ings much of the time is devoted 
to actual demonstrations of sell- 
ing methods, with particular em- 
phasis on the demonstration al- 
bum, and any salesman may be 
called on to give a demonstration. 
At other times, one salesman may 
give part of the demonstration, 
then another take up where he 
left off and go ahead with it. The 
salesmen must know that album 
demonstration “backwards and 
forwards.” Three men in the audi- 
ence will be appointed to bring 
out the good points and. three 
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others to criticize after the dem- 
onstration is over. 


“We place a lot of emphasis on 
the album demonstration,” Mr. 
Callaway said, “because we know 
it is the best method of presenting 
our product to a prospect. We 
require all salesmen to be able to 
use it properly and we expect all 
of them to do so, but some of 
them don’t. We have figures to 
prove that the difference 
tween those who do use it and 
those who think they have a bet- 
ter way is just $2,000 a year.” 


be- 


There are ten supervisors, each 
with four to eight salesmen, and 
they work in very close coopera- 
tion with the salesmen. Super- 
visors are on straight salary, with 
an overriding commission on all 
sales in their group. 

When a salesman’s cumulative 
commissions exceed his drawing 
account for a month, he may take 
his commissions or may have his 
drawing account increased. 


Mr. Callaway declared that the 
branch has lost less than $5,000 in 
five years as a result of salesmen 
leaving while in debt to the com- 
pany, and he believes the plan of 
helping the salesmen along finan- 
cially has been worth many times 
that amount. 


PASCHALL ELECTS 
THREE DIRECTORS 


At the annual meeting of Irvin 
F. Paschall, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, the following direc- 
tors were elected: Benjamin D. 
Waldie, Irvin F. Paschall and 
Arthur M. Morlock. 


KEELING TO DIRECT 
ART METAL SALES 


Edward A. Keeling has been 
appointed general sales manager 
of the Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York, 
succeeding Joseph D. Rogers, 
who died some time ago. 
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THE BEGINNING 
SALESMAN 


(Continued from page 316) 


coaching which costs in time and 
money. Usually the class of self- 
starting salesmen will not require 
much supervision to keep them 
going, but actually at times re- 
quire considerable supervision to 
keep them from going too fast or 
in a wrong direction. The man 
who requires considerable help at 
the start is quite likely to require 
it continually. Sometimes he is 
pleasanter to live with because he 
is not quite so erratic and does 
not need holding down. 


The answer seems to be, and I 
believe actually is, usually some 
happy medium between these two 
extremes. That is, the ideal man 
does usually require a little help 
at the start and continually. If he 
is either too brilliant or too inef- 
fective in his work, he is likely to 
be a burden on his boss. 


E. W. KENDALL. 


SHOULD say one month 
would be the minimum, two 
months the maximum, where the 
new salesman is working a terri- 
tory already developed. On a new 


territory, I would say a salesman — 


should be given from three to six 
months to make good. 


At the end of a month, any 
salesman in our business, where 
we call on our customers at least 
once a week, should show whether 
or not he has ability—whether he 
is covering new territory or re- 
placing a salesman on a territory 
already being worked. 

I remember one instance in par- 
ticular of where we employed a 
man to develop new territory. 
During the first month he showed 
a gradual gain in his tonnage, the 
second month he just about held 
his own, and the third month he 
showed no improvement. We dis- 
charged him at the end of the 
third month, and felt that we had 
Waited a month too long to do so. 
We replaced him with a man who 
had been with us in the sales 
office for two or three years, and 
inside of a month he had doubled 
the tonnage. 


WILLIAM F. RAYHILL. 
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TRARARARS 


SPARTANBURG 


5 Railroads 


Serve This Cit sal 


HERE will you place your 

Southern distributing organiza- 

tion? If transportation facilities 
and markets mean anything, you'll come 
to Spartanburg, South Carolina, the 
Hub City of the Southeast. 


This center of the great Southeastern'market has five 
railroads, giving unsurpassed service—for freight ship- 
ments or traveling. With your Southern sales and dis- 
tributing headquarters in Spartanburg, you have cen- 
tralized in every sense of the word. To this you can add 
the advantage of Southern Salesmen living in the South 
calling on your Southern trade. This intimate sales con- 
tact pays in dollars and cents. 


Awaiting your request is a Marketing Survey of the 
Spartanburg Trading Area. It tells ina factful way why 
this city is your logical Southern distributing center. 
Due to our desire to avoid a promiscuous distribution, 
please make your request for the Survey on your 
business stationery. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
1150 MONTGOMERY BUILDING e SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


‘The Hub City of the Southeast”’ 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


MARKET: In the heart of 
the great Southeast—a market 
of 13,000,000 people with real buying 
power. 


TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to 
the Middle West—two tothe Atlantic Coast 
—on the mainline of the Southern Railroad 
from New York to New Orleans. 


TRAVELLING: 33 passenger trains in and 
out of the city every 24 hours. A network of 
bus lines covering the state. Large, modern 
hotels everywhere. 


PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city 
—at present used as a Southern Distributing 
Center by more than a score of national manu- 
facturers, 
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“—none has answered 
our requirements quite 


so well as PYRAMID.” 


AMERICAN COLORTYPE 


“The Pulling Power 


7 COLOR 


IN ADVERTISING 


HE Pyramid Sales Portfolio is used 
to advantage by American Color- 
type in the displaying of Colortype 
specimens. It makes possible a picture 
sales talk. Holds strict attention, is neat, 
compact and more. Read the letter re- 
ceived from Mr. C. G. Howell, Adver- 
tising Manager. 
“Of the several types of port- 
folios, employed by our salesmen, 
in displaying American Colortype 
specimens, none has answered our 


requirements quite so well as the 
PYRAMID. 


“Your portfolio is attractive, com- 
pact, convenient and serviceable, and 
last but not least, the pages are so 
arranged and inclined that the 
prints affixed are shown to the best 
possible advantage.” 


“ASK THE MAN WHO USES ONE” 


Rr yraini Mics ales 


rt ffoliro. 


U. S. Patent No. 1577697 


Superfinish Loose Leaf Sales Portfolios 
for special sales presentation are bound 
in DuPont Fabrikoid or genuine leather 


Michigan Book Binding Co. 


1036 Beaubien St. Detroit, Mich. 


Does Your Contract With 
Salesmen Invite Lawsuits? 


(Continued from page 356) 


reason, at the end of three 
months, his employer gave the 
salesman 30 days’ notice that his 
services were terminated. The 
salesman thereupon instituted le- 
gal proceedings against the firm 
for $464, which was a conserva- 
tive estimate of his loss due to 
the firm terminating his services 
six months before the expiration 
of the contract. The salesman 
contended that while he was on 
the road, Sunday was a working 
day, and the mere fact that his 
expenses had averaged approxi- 
mately $46 a week was not suffi- 
cient reason for the firm to breach 
the contract. 


In commenting upon the valid- 
ity of the contract, the court said: 


The Salesman Recovers 


“This agreement contains the 
express promises whereby the ap- 
pellant’s (firm) engaged respond- 
ent (salesman) for the definite 
period beginning April 1, 1900, 
and ending December 31, 1900, to 
represent them and render the 
services of a traveling salesman in 
the territory selected by them 
under their instructions, and ‘for 
which services they agree to pay 
him the salary of $1,000 per year 
and expenses, the expenses not to 
exceed an average of $7 per work- 
ing day.’ The respondent (sales- 
man) agreed to accept such em- 
ployment and render services in 
the most advantageous and prof- 
itable manner. It is further stip- 
ulated that a failure by either 
party to fulfill this agreement 
shall be grounds for its termina- 
tion upon 30 days’ notice. The 
intent of the parties is manifest 
by the terms and conditions of 
the agreement. In consideration 
thereof the mutual obliga- 
tions imposed were concurrent 
acts, requiring each party to per- 
form his part, and that an entire 
fulfillment of the promise by 
either preceded the right to com- 
pel performance on the part of 
the other. The amount of the 
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consideration paid is certain and 
definite, and is dependent upon 
the performance of the services 
for the fixed period.” 

In holding the firm liable in 
damages to the amount of $464 
for unjustifiably discharging the 
salesman, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the court, also, held 
that Sunday legally is a working 
day for a _ traveling salesman 
who is away from his home, 
whether or not he actually trans- 
acts business. The court said: 


Sunday Is a Working Day 


“The contract states in terms 
that respondent’s (salesman’s) 
expenses connected with the serv- 
ice were to be paid in addition 
to the salary, and that such ex- 
penses were ‘not to exceed an 
average of $7 per working day.’ 
It is contended by appellant 
(firm) that no Sunday should be 
included to determine the total 
number of days for which ex- 
penses are to be allowed, though 
respondent actually spent Sunday 
in service away from his home. 
The nature of the employment 
and the services to be performed 
must be considered in giving the 
legal significance to this provt- 
sion. Obviously, respondent was 
to travel on the road, which re- 
quired him to spend some of his 
Sundays away from his home, sub- 
jecting him to the usual daily ex- 
penses of his trip, and when re- 
quired to travel by railway on 
Sunday. It appears the business 
might actually demand his ex- 
penses would be no different nor 
less necessary than on other days. 
It must be assumed that the par- 
ties contracted have these cit- 
cumstances in view. All Sundays 
actually spent in the services we 
think must be included in calcu- 
lating the average of expense per 
‘working day.’ ” 

Very often controversy arises 
where a firm refuses to pay 4 
salesman commission on goods 
sold but which, for many reasons, 
his employer refuses to ship. 
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The law is well established that 
where a contract specifies that a 
salesman is to be paid commission 
on “all orders accepted” the em- 
ployer is liable for the commis- 
sion unless he shows good rea- 
sons why the shipment was not 
made. 

In Ross v. Portland Coffee and 
Spice Co., 71 Pa. 184, the contro- 
versy involved this point of the 
law. The contract of employ- 
ment provided in part that the 
salesman was: 


Disputed Commissions 


“To cover and canvass said ter- 
ritory as the party of the first 
part (employer) may direct, and 
is to sell goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise carried in stock by the 
said party of the first part, con- 
sisting of teas, coffees, spices. 
The party of the second part 
(salesman) is to receive as his 
compensation for said services a 
commission on all goods we sold 
by him. That goods returned by 
customers shall not be considered 
as having been sold, and there- 
fore the party of the second part 
(salesman) shall not be entitled 
to commission thereon.” 


The salesman took two orders 
from the same firm. One order 
was regular, but the other con- 
tained an unauthorized guarantee 
of the quality of the goods. The 
lirm refused to ship either order, 
and the salesman sued for $4,000 
commission. 

The court held that he was en- 
titled to recover commission on 
the order which he had not 
guaranteed, although it was not 
shipped, because the customer 
had no opportunity of returning 
the goods; but he was not en- 
titled to commission on the goods 
which were guaranteed without 
authority of the employer. 


CHICAGO AGENCY IN 
NEW QUARTERS 


EVLIN, Merrill, Price and 

Bennett, Inc., financial sales 
and advertising counsellors of 
Chicago, recently moved from the 
Wrigley Building into the New 
Lake Michigan Building, 180 
North Michigan Avenue. 
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How do you use them ? 


These and other questions of importance to every sign user are 
answered in ‘‘SIGNS— How to Use & What Kind to Use.” 
structive book, the result of a nation-wide survey, has been called-the 
It gives you information about signs and how 
to use them, in a form never before available. 


‘Sign User’s Bible.” 


Every manufacturer, distributor and merchant, whether he uses 
signs or not, should have this invaluable book. Written and compiled 
by experts, it gives a complete and modern picture of this important 
A copy is yours for the asking. Mail the 


branch of advertising. 
coupon today. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
AND NOVELTY COMPANY 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IMPORTANT 


MT.WINANS, BALTIMORE, MD. - 


All advertising space is valuable. None is 
more valuable than the space your signs 
occupy on your dealers’ premises. None 
None so near 


pays to supply 


is more difficult to obtain. 
the point of sale! It 


DuraSheen 


Porcelain fused into Steel — 


Lifetime Signs 


MAIL THIS NOW 
P. O. Box E 4, Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book “‘Signs—How to Use and What Kind to Use.” 


Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


Name.- 


Address ; — 


pay full dividends: 


Tus Book Tells How to Get a Full Return 


HAT kinds of signs do you use? Where do you use them ? 
How do you get them distributed ? 
Is your distribution method simple, effective, economical? How often 
do you have to replace your signs ? 


This in- 


dealers with the best signs the market 
affords — the best in wear and tear, in 
readability, visibility, and attractiveness — 
in other words, with DuraSheen Life Time | 
Porcelain Enamel Signs. 
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The A. B. C. 
Appoints a 
New Manager 


If there is a king of the 
advertising industry, as 
there is of baseball, the 
movies and other big in- 
dustries, it is the general manager of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Membership in the A. B. C. 
has come to mean so much to a newspaper or 
magazine publisher that the mere withholding of 
the right to use the A. B. C. authority for his circu- 
lation statements, might, under certain conditions, 
deprive him of thousands of dollars in advertising 
revenue, and materially affect the good-will value of 
his property. One publisher recently stated that he 
appraised the value of his membership in the A. B.C. 
as worth half a million dollars. So we find that 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, which had its 
beginning in the simple desire to curb circulation 
lying and promote “above board circulation state- 
ments,” has grown far beyond the expectations of 
its founders and has come to be the very foundation 
stone on which the well-being of modern advertising 
rests. For that reason the selection of a successor 
to Stanley Clague, who so successfully guided the 
destinies of the bureau ever since it outgrew its 
swaddling clothes, and whose untimely death was 
recorded in our last issue, has been uppermost in 
the minds of advertising leaders. The announce- 
ment that O. C. Harn, veteran advertising manager 
and without question the soundest and most far- 
seeing man among the ranks of national adver- 
tisers, has been persuaded to accept the post, is not 
only reassuring but a most happy event for adver- 
tising. The Audit Bureau of Circulations is to be 
congratulated on its 
fortune in its choice. 


good judgment and good 


The Great Indoor In addition to making a 


Sport—Hooking good battery and doing a 


tha Contomer good job of selling it, The 

Prest-o-lite Company of In- 
dianapolis has taken on a side line. It is selling 
the Indianapolis Amateur 
Baseball Year Book to customers who it is sure 
“will see fit to co-operate.””, We have no doubt that 
the Indianapolis Baseball Year Book is a worthy 
undertaking. We do not for a moment think that a 
reputable concern like Prest-o-lite would stoop to 
the level of labor extortionists and other grafters, 
vet there can be no question that the motive of the 
company will be misunderstood in many quarters 
and a name that stands for all that‘is good and 


advertising space in 


straightforward in business is going to be stained 
by this ill-considered attempt to hold a gun at the 


MAN 
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head of its customers. The Associated Business 
Papers, through Warren Platt’s able committee on 
irregular media, have done much to discredit this 
type of hold-up. It is indeed a pity that a concern 
which should have the cause of sound advertising 
at heart, and should be a leader in eliminating 
wasteful sales methods, would lend its corporate 


name to such an undertaking. 


Irvin Cobb’s article in 
the March Cosmopolitan 
suggesting that we stay 
out of Europe for a year, 
since we seem to be so heartily despised over there, 
is causing a great deal of thoughtful consideration 
among American travelers. 


An Opportunity for 
American Travel 
Companies 


It is an accurate reflec- 
tion of a rapidly crystallizing sentiment among 
Americans to avoid Europe while the nose-thumbing 
continues. Tourists back from Europe are spread- 
ing far and wide stories of European discourtesy, 
petty robbery and out and out insults. The desire 
to “do Europe” has been given a_ setback, and 
while Americans are going to continue to travel 
just as much as ever, they are going to find other 
places besides Europe to spend their money. One 
of the best places to do this is right here in these 
United States and Canada. We are firmly of the 
opinion that if the American railroads, steamship 
companies and travel agencies will double up their 
1927 advertising appropriations and carry out some 
of the strong aggressive campaigns one or two of 
them have already planned around the idea of 
traveling where you are welcome, that a_ rich 
harvest will result. It is just as Mr. Cobb states 
in his article—we have been pushed out and this last 
year most of us who have gone to Europe have been 
literally thrown out the window. The American ts 
a good-natured, long-suffering human. But he 1s 
not so dumb that he is going to push in where he 
is not wanted—after having been thrown out. 

The genial Mr. Cobb has crystallized the thoughts 
of thousands of tourists; if the advertising men and 
sales executives in charge of resorts, railroads, 
steamship companies, hotels and community travel 
bureaus, will follow up Mr. Cobb’s lead, a consider- 
able percentage of the millions spent in [:urope can 
be diverted to America. One year of slack tourist 
business—in France particularly, and in a lesser 
degree in England, Italy and Switzerland—would 
bring about an entirely different attitude among the 
merchants, hotel keepers, and railroad men of these 
countries. A big opportunity is wide open. Why 
not make the most of it? 
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Why 


“Things Have Changed In 
Memphis Since Nov. 16th!” 


UT of the successful fusing of two afternoon dailies has 

emerged one great, virile, human home-paper, covering 
Memphis and the suburban trade area at “reading time,” the 
‘afternoon. 

Outstanding leadership in “A. B. C. city” circulation, suburban 
concentration within the natural distributing area; high reader 
responsiveness reflected in comparative department store lineage, 
and lower cost, have combined to shatter the age-old shibboleth 
as to Memphis media. 


For “lagniappe,” an excess city and suburban coverage that 
will knock your eye out when A. B. C. reports are published. 


No wonder national advertisers realize things 
have changed in Memphis since November 16th! 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper. 


6s oo 

* National sentatives: Allied News s 
Memphis Merchants Know That Inc. 250 Park Ave. New York City; 410 North 
The Press-Scimitar Pulls” ogg along, ile eco 3B ~ > gulag 


Reducing the Cost-Per-Call 


by making your men’s calls really count 


OW much does it cost you per 
call for your men who are out 
“pounding sidewalks” all day? 

And of the calls they make, how many 
are effective? 

When you consider the number of 
follow-ups—when you multiply the 
cost of a call by the number of calls 
before the first order, it comes pretty 
high. 

Yet there is a way that cuts, not the 
cost per call, but the number of calls 
to an order. 

A way that leaves a definite im- 
pression of your firm, of your repre- 
sentative—the first time—on prospects. 
That makes your man welcome when 
he returns. 

It’s no secret, this new way. Thou- 
sands of sales managers are using it 
with an effectiveness that is indicated 
by their continued use of this new 
method. 


The Pencil of Exclusive Features 
This new way is the Autopoint Pen- 
cil. Your man presents one to a new 
prospect—with your firm name—your 
advertisement—stamped imperishably 
on the barrel. 


advertisement comes to your pros- 
pect’s mind a dozen times a day. 


He carries it 
pocket all 
registers! 

And the cost of Autopoint is so 
small that the savings in salesmen’s 
time offset it many times over. 


Sales executives are 
inquire further regarding Autopoint. 
Write on your letterhead, or use 
the coupon. 
impressive list of nationally known 
users, and a sample of this amazing 
pencil, will be sent at once. 

Do not 
Autopoint now. 


A new way many 
sales managers 
now employ to 


eut sales expense 


with him in_ his 


the time. YOUR ad 


invited to 


Full information, an 


delay—find out about 


“The Better Pencil’”’ 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 

4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send _ booklet, 
your business-building proposition, prices of 
pencils and stamping, and full information. 
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Made of 
Bakelite 


Autopoint is such an_ attractive Name 
gift that it is always nearby, Your * a. 1 Svs Seen CEU 
Clip the Coupon AA TC88 coon so S.M. 2619227 
and Mail NOW!  sinessiealicilenenshiiaa ities. tuk bi anliaiaeiaianl 
re [——___y___v “W- + ——____¥_—__y_v _—s 
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Seen the New Service? 


Since January we have been busy remaking and rebuilding 
the Dartnell Service for Sales Executives. 
know it. One subscriber in Milwaukee writes: “The new fea- 
4 tures you have added to your service make it 100 per cent 
fl more useful. The sales forecast is a corker. More power to 
you.” Let us send you a nice new booklet telling all about 
the things we are doing to the service. What do you say? 


You wouldn’t 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ul 4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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NEW PRESIDENT AND 
DIRECTOR FOR A.B.C. 


OLLOWING the decision of 

O. C. Harn to accept the posi- 
tion of managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations left 
vacant by the recent death of 
Stanley Clague, P. L. Thomson, 
publicity director of the Western 
Electric Company, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Harn as president of 
the Bureau. For the past seven 
years Mr. Harn has served as 
president, combining that work 
with the position as advertising 
manager and chairman of the 
sales committee of the National 
Lead Company, a post he had 
held for the past twenty-two 
years. 


As managing director of the 
Bureau, he will leave New York 
and take up his new work at Chi- 
cago headquarters the first of 
March. While president of the 
Bureau, Mr. Harn was also presi- 
dent of the Sales Managers’ Club 
of New York. In the advertising 
field he is chiefly noted for launch- 
ing the Dutch Boy painter cam- 
paign for the National Lead Com- 
pany and for his participation in 
the Save-the-Surface campaign of 
the paint companies. 


Mr. Thomson at one time was 
president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, as was Mr. 
Harn. Both men began their ca- 
reers in newspaper work, event- 
ually becoming advertising man- 
agers of prominent companies. 
Mr. Thomson was one of the 
earliest advocates of the good- 
will type of public utility adver- 
tising which is just now coming 
into full prominence. Before tak- 
ing the presidency of the Audit 
3ureau of Circulations he served 
as one of its directors. 


Reed Landis has purchased an 
interest in the Arnold Joerns 
Company, advertising agency 
of Chicago, and has been elected 
vice president and general man- 
ager. Mr. Landis has been con- 
nected with Lord and Thomas, 


the Aeolian Company, the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, 
Critchfield and Company and 
others. 
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Radio 0 Corporation of A /aperica 


Le ] Kolgeer?Phileo 
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“| Xt ry Radiolite’ 

= | RB Battery Eliminator3 aaa id Steinite 
““ | Dictogrand Speakers] Ds\Tab’ Batteries 


"| Farrand Speakers * flimmons Talkers 


% _ Eveready Bate 


* 


Are some of the radio manufacturers who 


| used The New York News in 1926 
> *These advertisers each spent more THE of NEWS 


money in The News in 1926 than in ’ ; 
ong wthen Mew Cosh Rename New York’s ‘Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


a 


SALES MANAGEMENT, FEBRUARY 19, 14927 «£379 


ti A booklet of facts “Argentina 
as a Market for American Prod- 
ree ucts,” aid free on aeons. 
e 
More than a Newspaper— 


An Institution: 


Strict independence, freedom from po- 
litical affiliations, vigorous editorial 
leadership and a great volume of in- 
formative news have caused 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


to become known threughout the world 
as a great newspaper. Its outstanding 
public services, however, in fields that 
are not strictly a part of the business 
of publishing, have made it more than 
a newspaper. It has become an in- 
stitution as much a part of Argentine 
national life as the constitution itself, 
which has been in existence about the 
same number of years. 


FIRST IN NEWS 


{ FIRST IN PRESTIGE | 
FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


Daily Average Circulation 
Sunday si aia 


240,233 
310,981 


@ 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising 
Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
e 


**South America’s Greatest Newspaper” 
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Seasoned 
| Executive 
1 ¢Available 

4 One of the most able 
(| executives this office has 


‘) had contact with is now 
4 
‘ available. 


4| Matured, experienced, with 
a known producing and | 
earning capacity—he is | 
“| ready for sales—advertis- |f 
4 ing or general management 
{| of a potentially 


sound 
4} product. 


al " - , 
“| Keferences—both business jf 
4 and financial are of the’ [f 
‘| highest. Christian. He may |K 
4 be reached through ‘ 
, PHILIP S. SALISBURY . 
q 


Sales Management |} 
19 West 44th Street I 
New York, N. Y. q 


Winning the Cooperation of 
the Jobbers’ Salesmen 


(Continued from page 310) 


After coaching the salesmen of 
an Oklahoma jobber I went in the 
field with six of their men. The 
average time of selling the same 
assortment was two and a half 
minutes—from the time that our 
deal was first mentioned to the 
time of the dealer’s acceptance of 
the deal. 

By arrangement, the jobbers’ 
salesmen let the retailer buy 
items of other non-competitive 
articles. The moment there was 
the slightest pause the jobber’s 
salesman laid in front of the re- 
tailer a hand-colored photograph 
showing our twenty-two-dollar 
assortment, and a _ hand-colored 
photograph of our window dis- 
play unit, with its shelves filled 
with the items on the assortment. 
The standardized wording was, 
“This assortment costs you twen- 
ty-two dollars and shows you a 
profit of sixteen dollars and sev- 
enty cents. It includes only 
Blank’s quickest selling ten-and- 
fifteen-cent items. Want it?” 


A Time Test 


If the dealer accepted, there 
was no further conversation to 
the sales talk. If the dealer hesi- 
tated, the jobber’s salesman 
added, “That display unit (point- 
ing to the photograph) alone 
would cost you three dollars. It 
will last a lifetime and can be 
used with any merchandise in 
your store. Shall I put you down 
for one of the twenty-two-dollar 
assortments showing you sixteen 
dollars and seventy cents profit?” 

If the dealer said that he did 
not want it, no further argument 
was advanced. 


Our own men, making their 
own introduction and not in a 
position to force the issue rapidly, 
took almost ten times as long to 
sell 40 per cent more retailers. 

Entirely against my beliefs, but 
because of the uniformly large 
percentage of sales made in the 


* | two-and-a-half-minute interview, 


I took one of our better specialty 
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men and had him try the same 
standardized sales talk. In three 
days he had proved that he could 
not sell more than one dealer in 
twenty. 

Since in connection with our 
small-town work, less than 20 per 
cent of our salesmen’s total work- 
ing time is spent in facing a 
prospective customer, the appall- 
ing waste of such a method is 
apparent. 

One of the most successful 
ways of lining up the jobber’s 
salesman is to show him that you 
appreciate his problems and that 
you do not expect him to spend 
undue time in presenting your 
product. 


Winning the Salesman’s Interest 


Our most successful work in 
lining up the jobbers’ salesmen in 
1925, is worth study. We brought 
out eight combination sets of our 
own products, attractively housed 
in handsomely decorated card- 
board boxes with satin-nested lin- 
ings. We needed a heavy holiday 
specialty trade to bring up our 
sales of higher grades and 
adopted this set idea from the 
fountain pen field. The sets were 
easily the handsomest presenta- 
tion of articles of our type which 
the wholesale drug field had ever 
seen. They appealed to the buyer 
as a user, and to the sales man- 
ager of the wholesaler as a user— 
thus having exceptionally high at- 
tention-arresting value. After we 
had obtained the endorsement of 
both buyer and sales manager to 
their own sales force we sent each 
jobber’s salesman the set of his 
choice as our Christmas present, 
and urged him to become familiar 
with the excellence of the prod- 
ucts by personal use. 

We supplied each jobber with 
as many leatherette rolls as he 
had salesmen. The jobber bought 
the sample sets that went in these 
rolls—twelve in number. 

Our first campaign preceded by 
a day the placing of these sample 
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rolls in the hands of the jobbers’ 
salesmen. It told the whole story 
of each set and the products in 
each set. With the Hoovenized 
letter and its enclosure—a folder 
showing each set in its natural 
colors—we enclosed a hand- 
colored photo of the sets, which, 
by ingenious planning, would fit 
in the ordinary sized jobber’s 
salesman’s price book. 

This elaborate preliminary ex- 
cited the jobber’s salesman’s in- 
terest, but made him feel that he 
was going to be asked to give an 
unusual amount of time — time 
which, in connection with holiday 
trade, he knew perfectly well that 
he could not afford to give. 

You can imagine the jobber’s 
salesman’s surprise when he found 
inside the sample roll this simple 
suggestion, “Holiday sales should 
be made quickly. Just unroll this 
set before your customer and 
open Box ‘A’. Then say to him, 
‘This assortment of twelve sets 
cost you thirty-eight dollars and 
shows you a profit of twenty- 
seven dollars and ninety cents. It 
gives you the finest five-dollar 
Christmas-present line to offer 
there is on the market. Buy one 
assortment, and as fast as you sell 
a set, order in a new one.’ ” 


Bigger Average Sales 


Our average sales to retailers 
at holiday times through jobbers’ 
salesmen had, the previous year, 
been less than twelve dollars and 
a half. By the three-minute 
presentation method we jumped 
the average sale to over twenty- 
eight dollars —and, better than 
that, we multiplied the number of 
dealers sold by three. It was the 
biggest killing in our history of 
selling through the jobbers’ 
salesmen. 

The best lining up of the job- 
bers’ salesmen along advertising 
lines that I have seen in years, 
is to the credit of a New England 
manufacturer in early 1926. 
Through a consolidation, this 
manufacturer acquired a new but 
allied item which possessed real 
merit and which was to be priced 
to allow an attractive margin to 
both retailer and jobber. It never 
had been advertised, although it 
Was in competition with long and 
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SMITH BROTHERS COUGH DROPS 
ESMOND BLANKETS 
STEVENS SPREADS 
WHITE ROSE TEA 

PEQUOT SHEETS 
P.N. CORSETS 
BENRUS WATCHES 
IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 
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THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
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Competition Bother You? 


You will find a lot of mighty good ideas on how others are ] 
meeting competition in the Dartnell Survey of Competitive 
Trade Practices—the biggest six dollars worth of semi-con- | 
fidential facts on how to overcome the vital problems of com- 
petitive selling ever offered. More than 10,000 copies have i 
been sold. More than $25,000 spent to gather the information 
you get for $6.00 — including the loose-leaf binder, indexes, [| 
and contents. Get it on approval. [| 
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In This Month’s 


Magazines 


America turns the spotlight of approval 
upon a sincere publisher, a great state 
and a brilliant opportunity 


In the February Century 
Frederick Simpich tells of 
the scene of the world’s 
most marked economic and 
commercial progress—the 
Texas of today. 


In the February Amer- 
ican Magazine George W. 
Gray tells the story of 
Texas’ premier publishing 
institution, its president 
and its policies, under the 
title, “Forty Two Pictures 
of David Crockett Help to 


In the February Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, Texas (and 
its richest market, the 
Dallas area) are the sub- 
jects of another major 
article. 


The Nation’s Business, 
The Country Gentleman 
and Lloyd’s Magazine 
swell the list of February 
publications containing 
major articles upon Texas. 


Stories of opportunity. 
Before the eyes of all the 
nation the star of the New 


Run The Dallas News.” Southwest ascends. 


The News and The Journal are preferred by 
national advertisers in this field— The News 
overwhelmingly favored, The Journal gaining 
by leaps and bounds. Use them in combination 
for greatest efficiency—save time, trouble, cost. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


An optional advertising combination 
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SALESMEN JADED? 


Send them Dartnell News-Photo Bulletins—the new 
kind with a surprise in every issue—and watch their 
reaction. Used by more than 2,000 concerns every 
week. The best thing ever for getting a man to think 
{ along new lines and put zest into his work. Write 
E the sales department for copies of recent issues. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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well advertised lines of less in- 
trinsic value, even though selling 
at the same retail price. 

This New England manufac- 
turer felt that the line fell clearly 
in the type of articles which could 
be well advertised in local news- 
papers. He selected forty jobbing 
points throughout the country 
and in them used papers of the 
greatest country circulation. 
Since we are considering the line- 
up of the jobbers’ salesmen, we 
will omit all angles except one. 


Instead of merely equipping the 
jobbers’ salesmen with the 
thought that “the line will be ad- 
vertised locally,” or merely send- 
ing each jobber’s salesman a let- 
ter giving the dates of insertion 
and space used, or merely send- 
ing the jobber’s salesman a port- 
folio of our advertisements, this 
New England amnufacturer went 
the limit. By an arrangement 
with the newspapers and the sales 
manager of the jobber, copies— 
full copies—of each issue of the 
newspaper containing the adver- 
tisements were sent the day of 
publication to each jobber’s sales- 
man. The same day, the sales 
manager sent a letter, multi- 
graphed by the manufacturer on 
the jobber’s letterhead, giving the 
page and columns of the adver- 
tisement and urging the salesman 
to “Wear out this issue, show it 
to your trade as positive proof 
that Blank and Blank are adver- 
tising where it will do them 
good”—to quote from one of the 
letters. 


The Current Newspaper 


Only the salesmen—perhaps 
only a jobber’s salesman—can ap- 
preciate the difference between 
coming into a retailer’s store with 
a portfolio of our advertisements 
and slapping down before the re- 
tailer the current issue of his 
favorite “big city” newspaper, and 
turning at once to a specific ad- 
vertisement and starting the ball 
rolling with “Blank and Blank are 
using the ‘Times-Herald’ every 
Tuesday and Thursday until New 
Year’s with liberal space like this. 
that everyone of your customers 
must see. Paste a copy of the ad 
in your window when you get 
your assortment and you'll tie up 
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with the best local advertising 
anyone has done in these lines.” 


One of the finest mail follow- 
ups of jobbers’ salesmen is to the 
credit of the sales promotion de- 
partment of a Philadelphia manu- 
facturer. This manufacturer’s 
products are sold west of Pinla- 
delphia, and entirely through 
wholesalers. The mailing list of 
jobbers’ salesmen’s names alone 
runs over thirty-six hundred, and 
the number of sales managers or 
buyers exercising sales direction 
is over four hundred, including a 
certain inevitable amount of 
doubling up, where both buyer 
and sales manager or manage- 
ment official in charge of sales 
should be reached by the same 
message. 


A Mail Follow Up 


In the selling seasons—in this 
line, three each year—every 
fourth business day brings a spe- 
cific sales suggestion to -the job- 
ber’s salesman. By a wonderful 
piece of timing, those in charge 
of the sales direction of jobbers’ 
salesmen received the same in- 
formation plus an explanatory let- 
ter four days in advance. This 
plan puts in the hands of the job- 
ber’s sales manager a letter ready 
to send out to his salesmen. If 
he chooses to send it out it will 
fit in exactly with the briefer 
message sent direct to the job- 
bers’ salesmen. If he fails to send 
it out, for any reason, the message 
to the jobbers’ men, while short, 
is still complete. 

The cleverest part of the idea 
is that on one side of a three-by- 
five card will be in large, bold- 
face type a ten to twenty-word 
message about the article to be 
featured. On the reverse will be 
found a summary of all previous 
points—in smaller, but still read- 
able type. 

Lining up the jobbers’ sales- 
men can be made into a costly 
and unsuccessful effort or it can 
be made into a costly and success- 
ful effort, from the standpoint of 
the sales volume. But with ex- 
quisitely fine handling, you can 
line up your jobbers’ salesmen at 
4 normal sales expense, while in- 
creasing your volume to a degree 
that is incredible. 


Extraordinary, perhaps, 


but typical 


EF ranked seventh in an industry comprising only 
thirteen manufacturers. And it was a “‘non- 
advertisable” industry. Twelve of the thirteen were 
positive of that. Number Seven was not so cock-sure. 


Today he is at the head of the procession, doing as 
much business as all the others combined. His pro- 
duction has increased five hundred per cent in a few 
years. He has established new quality standards which 
lift his product above the levels of price-competition. 


This is what national advertising has accomplished 
for a “non-advertisable” product. The trade papers 
no longer tell the whole story. Their part in the pro- 
gram is principally to merchandise the consumer ad- 
vertising that appears in the leading publications of 
general circulation, metropolitan, small-town and rural. 


An extraordinary record? Perhaps, but it is typical of 
the records of many other clients of this Agency. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


For 32 years builders of business for advertising clients 


McMittan St. at Reapine Roan, CIncInNATI 
25 East 26TH St., New York 


Member A. B.C., A. A. A. A., and Outdoor Bureau 


It Lights! It Lights! Everytime 


SWISS MADE, and “built like a watch’, this 
lighter, the BEST IN THE WORLD, is mechanic- 
ally perfect, hence IT LIGHTS EVERYTIME. 
Die Stamped orders (factory executed) require from 
six to eight weeks for delivery, therefore up to date 
GOOD WILL donors will not procrastinate, but 
DO IT NOW, rather than eventually. 


Made in all fine metals, styles, finishes, stampings, this 
SUPREME LIGHTER is sweeping the country as it has 
Europe where literally millions have been sold already. 
Write now for details and quantity prices for all GOOD 
WILL purposes. Agents cooperated with. 
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Factory Distributors 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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It’s no disgrace to the agency 
to keep a check on it. What 
current practice is, how far the 
advertiser has the right or need 
to go, how this check-up can 
best be accomplished, what 
advantages it has for agency as 
well as client—Dope Sheet No. 
25 from the Ellis Dope Book 
supplies the answer, illustrated 
by real cases. 

In time of actual trouble, 
Lynn Ellis is glad to give per- 
sonal advice—at a fee. But 
you'll find it less expensive to 
prevent trouble. Get this Dope 
Sheet now (see offer below) 


| 

LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 
One Madison Ave., New York | 
Room 346, Desk E-21 | 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which you ! 
are to send me the 6 Dope Sheets | 
listed below, this sum to be credited | 
against subscription to the Dope _ | 
Book service if ordered within 60 


days. 
Client’s Audit of Classifying | 
Agency Records Advertising Accounts 
(No. 25) | 


Instruments of Serv- 
Personal Experience— ice—Who Owns the | 
Sell It through the Creative Material? a 
Personal Inventory! aAgeney Handling 


Agency Compensation Charges — Discussion 
Under Bargain Space of the 15% on “Art 
Rates. and Mechanical.”’ 
| a ee cee eae ee eT 
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Firm. 


This is the 
Dope Book 


If the Agency Goes Broke, 


Wh 0 Suppose client remits promptly to agency and 

agency fails to pay publisher or craftsman. Must 
P 9 advertiser pay these bills a second time? Do 
aYS ¢« creditors usually force the issue? What can 


the advertiser do to avert such a_ situation? 


and follow the suggestions it 
makes for your protection. 
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Dope Sheet No. 25 is part of a monthly 
subscription service—the Ellis Dope 
Book—dealing with relations and man- 
agement problems of vital interest to 
advertisers and agencies, based on 
Lynn Ellis’ wide experience as adver- 
tising manager, promotion manager and 
agency director, plus extended special 
investigation. 

The Big Idea is to help advertising 
executives make the gears go ’round 
more smoothly inside the agency and 
advertising department and mesh with 
less friction at necessary contact points 
outside, something at which Mr. Ellis 
has steadily worked for fifteen years. 
The special offer below gives you a 
quick, cheap look at the kind of mate- 
rial you'll find in the Dope Book. If 
you like the samples and order the 
service continued for a year, we'll give 
you these six sheets free as a bonus and 
credit their price against your sub- 
scription. 

Every creative advertising man con- 
stantly bumps into bothersome business 
problems arising out of the very youth- 
fulness of his profession. Here’s a mine 
of helpfulness. Don’t struggle along 
with problems for which you can so 
easily get a solution. Fill out the 
coupon and send it today. 
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PROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


IF your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 
Write for samples and prices 
AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


ADDRESS 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 
orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 


NAME 


(3790) 


aR Wn.L Fletcher Inc, 

can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 


93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters — econ- 
omical, convenient. Printing 
presses from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 
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DEALERS DOUBLED 
ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 312) 


of help we try to give them 
through our sales force. 

Our salesmen bend every effort 
toward making a better merchant 
of every retail dealer who sells 
our product. When we developed 
our distribution in this middle 
western territory, we deliber- 
ately went after the best mer- 
chant in every community, with 
the result that we have many of 
them on our books today. Then 
we started in to show those 
dealers the possibilities for selling 
radios in their own territories. 


A Specialty Selling Problem 


If a dealer says, “There aren't 
any prospects here in my terri- 
tory” our salesman will probably 
sit down at the dealer’s telephone, 
work for an hour or two with a 
telephone canvass we have used 
with a great deal of success, and 
he will even go out, if necessary, 
and help the dealer close a sale. 
Every time one of our salesmen 
goes in to see a dealer, he has 
complete facts on the exact condi- 
tion of radio sales in that mer- 
chant’s community. We set quota 
for every city in which we have a 
dealer, and we can judge by the 
relation of current sales to that 
quota, just how thorough a sell- 
ing job any dealer is doing. 

This year we got a goodly num- 
ber of our dealers to put on a 
direct mail campaign designed by 
the factory, on which the expense 
was split three ways: between the 
manufacturer, the distributor, and 
the dealer himself. This helped to 
give a new impetus to sales. 

I spoke a moment ago about a 
telephone canvass we have tried 
out; this plan was developed by 
an lowa distributor for Atwater- 
Kent and it proved so successful 
that we are trying to get all of 
our dealers to use it. This method 
for developing prospects was in- 
troduced late in the selling sea- 
son, so only about 20 per cent ol 
our dealers had the opportunity 
to use it, but it brought excellent 
results where it was worked care- 
fully and persistently. 
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We have had less trouble with 
the price-cutting problem than 
the majority of concerns in the 
radio industry, and I believe this 
condition is attributable to the 
fact that we have not just loaded 
the dealer up with sets and then 
allowed him to get rid of them as 
best he could. We have shown 
him how to use specialty selling 
methods that will sell his product 
at a price at which he can make 
a profit on the transaction. 

The new plan tried out in this 
year’s advertising program was 
only a further effort on our part 
to help our dealers to help them- 
selves. This year’s advertising 
appropriation was double the 
amount we spent in 1925, and the 
1925 appropriation was probably 
three times the total of the year 
before that. 


Fighting Price Cutting 


The buying of a radio is in 
some respects parallel to the buy- 
ing of insurance or bonds: when 
the prospect does not know much 
about the mechanical side of 
radio, he likes to feel a confidence 
in the man who sells it to him be- 
fore he feels satisfied in parting 
with the amount of money in- 
volved in the purchase of a ma- 
chine. If he has a confidence both 
in the manufacturer and in the 
dealer, sales resistance is lessened 
still further. 


The creation of this confidence 
—the strengthening of our deal- 
er’s position locally—was, there- 
fore, the goal of our advertising 
this year. And it brought what 
we consider extremely satisfac- 
tory results. 


AGENCY OPENS OFFICE 
IN FAR WEST 


Fy ere Frank and Company, 
New York advertising agen- 
cy, extends its organization to the 
Pacific Coast through the opening 
of offices at 507 Montgomery 
Street in San Francisco. In addi- 
tion, the company maintains of- 
fices in Los Angeles, Portland and 
Seattle. The San Francisco office 
is under the management of E. E. 
Albertson, formerly financial 
editor of the San Francisco 
“Chronicle”, 
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Skipping Prospects 


Is Poor Salesmanship 


OU would promptly call one of 

your men on the carpet if he did it. 
You do not give your men more terri- 
tory than they can cover thoroughly and 
regularly. There are six million three 
hundred thousand farm families and five 
million farm minded families who_live 
close to the farm. When you advertise 
to them for the benefit of your dealers it 
is important that you do not skip any 
prospects. The Farm Life farm group of 
families is too important to miss. Other 
good farm papers reach other important 
groups. 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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It’s this: 
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Phone: State 2853 


Calls by Mail 


if they are made in the right form, do 
one thing at least, which no other 
form of advertising or selling can do. 


If they are sealed (and they should 
be) the information will reach the 
right man—and he will see tt. 


Frequently it is impossible to see the 
salesman who loses valuable time out- 
side the railing; 
“circular” matter is an annoyance; 


and a piece of 


But no man dares to throw away a 
sealed message, addressed to himself, 
without first opening — then exam- 


And the best of it is, these sales calls 
can be made for 5 or 6 cents. 


There you have your reasons for the 
type of Direct Mail Advertising pro- 
duced in tue plant of 


HENSLEY COMPANY 


180 N. Wacker Drive 


Chicago 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 


Big savings to you on your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 


100 M or over $1.20 per M 25 Mlots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 1244M lots 1.70:per M 
[Minimum quantity 12}4M] 


Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Each mortised 


for INITIAL, 
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Proofs upon request 


LOWRY 
CARTOONS 


All Types of Cartoons Drawn for All Purposes 
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CURRENT CAMPAIGNS 
IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 313) 


automobile show advertising cam- 
paigns. Dodge, however, was 
one of a number to use outdoor 
posters. Most of these companies 
—Dodge, Nash, Chrysler, Hud- 
son-Essex, Oldsmobile, Willys- 
Overland, Associated Ford Deal- 
ers, and others—are continuing 
their outdoor display. Jordan 
featured a $500 price on painted 
bulletins. 

Among industrial advertisers to 
do consumer advertising in the 
newspapers since the first of 
February are the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Company, the 
Graybar Electric Company, and 
the Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Company in its Sani-Dri, an auto- 
matic hand dryer. 


Real Estate Campaign Open 


Local advertising men were in- 
terested recently to see the first 
of the Davis Company’s trade- 
mark advertisement. The Davis 
Store has adopted the bulldog as 
an emblem. This is said to be 
the first time on record a depart- 
ment store has used such a plan. 
This dog is known as the “watch- 
dog of Chicago,” symbolizing 
protection against high prices. 
Slogans are, “We will not be 
undersold,” “Bottom prices guar- 
anteed,” and somewhat anom- 
alously, “Quality First.” 

An amusing enough campaign 
in the newspapers features “Kiss- 
proof lipstick.” It is advertised 
as being waterproof and smear- 
proof, not requiring application 
every half-hour or so. 

Two home building projects, 
one in Niles Center and one in 
Elmwood Park, have been an- 
nounced by real estate interests. 
At the former 150 apartment 
buildings are to be put up at a 
cost of $5,000,000. The Elmwood 
Park development, to cost around 
$7,000,000, calls for the erection 
of 600 bungalows. 


The Turner-Wagener Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has 
taken the account of the Roach 
Appleton. Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of electrical 
supplies. 
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A Grocery Jobber Airs 
His Views 


(Continued from page 318) 


suggestions would be carried out. 

“New labels were made and 
sent to us for our approval, and 
each label carried a picture of the 
peas contained in the cans. They 
met our approval exactly and 
were adopted by the company. 
Since the new labels have been in 
use, the sale of the peas has ad- 
vanced tremendously. This not 
only shows how a house can fol- 
low and profit by the suggestions 
of its jobbers, but also the value 
of a good label. We believe that 
proper labels have a great effect 
on sales, especially in the self- 
service stores. 


Favors Advertised Goods 


“We have little complaint to 
make about the average manufac- 
turer. We favor nationally adver- 
tised goods, and especially those 
advertised heavily in our own ter- 
ritory. Our original large sales 
of Wesson oil and Snowdrift 
were a result of strenuous house- 
to-house demonstrations. 

“No grocery salesman can 
make a success today simply by 
knowing his line and offering his 
goods. He must know the gro- 
cery business from every angle. 
The grocer looks to his jobber’s 
salesman to keep him posted on 
the market and expects him to 
render all sorts of services that he 
did not dream of receiving ten 
years ago. 

“Stiff competition has brought 
the personal factor into selling 
more than ever, provided the 
question of price does not enter. 
Where it does, the merchant buys 
from the salesman with the low- 
est price. Where it does not, the 
salesman who is liked best and 
does the most for his trade gets 
the bulk of the business. 


Not long ago I was taking an 


order from a small grocer in’ 


Kyle, Texas. 


ce 

I want ten cases of canned 
be , 

(ruit,’ the merchant told me. 


“T listed the several items in 
my order book and then told the 


SALES 
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grocer, ‘Mr. Slimmer, I am going 
to ask you to let me hold this 
order in my pocket for two weeks. 
I know positively that canned 
fruits are due for a drop in a week 
or two, and if I hold this order, I 
can save you a little money.’ 

““What?? demanded the gro- 
cer, ‘I didn’t need the fruit now, 
but some of the other salesmen 
who make this territory told me 
the stuff was going up and that 
I had better buy.’ 


Building Good-Will 


“Well, someone is just trying 
to unload on you, Mr. Slimmer,’ 
I told him, ‘for I know the price 
is going down. Better let me hold 
the order.’ 

“All right, thanks,’ was all the 
grocer had to say. The incident 
was closed for the time, but sev- 
eral weeks later I called on the 
grocer again and found an order 
as long as my arm waiting for me. 
‘Your business with me will be 
about $700 this month and your 
competitors will not get over 
$100,’ the grocer told me. ‘I ap- 
preciate what you did for me the 
other week.’ Ever since that in- 
cident the merchant has con- 
tinued to give me the cream of his 
business. 

“We believe that what measure 
of success the Southern Grocery 
Company has enjoyed has been 
due to the fact that the three of 
us who sell know and understand 
the small town merchant. There 
are three of us actively engaged 
in business. Mr. Homer Blair, 
president, works the San Marcos 
trade. Mr. Herbert Holcomb and 
I cover the rest of our territory. 
The three of us were raised in 
the grocery business. We know 
that we can best build our own 
business by first help building 
that of the grocers we call upon. 
We offer merchandise rather than 
push it on our trade. High pow- 
ered salesmanship that attempts 
to force merchandise upon gro- 
cers never pays in the long run.” 
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FINAL NOTICE— 
Rate Increase!! 


The net paid circulation of the Independent 
Woman has increased 260 per cent since rate 
card number 3 was issued, and on March 1 
these one-time rates go into effect: 


Full Page $220.00 
Two Columns 165.00 
Half Page 125.00 
One Column 80.00 
Quarter Page 65.00 
Half Column 45.00 
Inch 9.10 
Agate Line 65 


Up to March 1 advertisers can contract for 
space for the period March, 1927 to Feb- 
tuary, 1928 at the current rates. 


Manufacturers who have anything to sell to 
women—especially women who are leaders 
in their professions and communities— are 
invited to send for sample copies. 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


Official magazine of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., 19 W. 44th St., New York 


‘TACKLE THE TICKLE 
IN YOUR THROAT | 
.. WITH LUDEN’S | 


WY ing, 
vagaties of raw, wintry 
weather — put a ro ines: 


—” EX 1 Ne 
LUDEN'S 5° 
MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


**Something New—send 25c to Wm. H. Luden, 
Inc., Reading, Pa., and receive postpaid the new 
Super De Luxe metal container with six cough 
drops. Compact way to carry cough drops—for 
vest pocket, theatre bag or purse.” 
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NEW CUSTOMERS 
FROM OLD 


(Continued from page 324) 


users who receive these cards re- 
turn them with favorable com- 
ment and the name of a prospect. 


“This plan,” said R. D. Barnes, 
general manager, “is much better 
than our old plan of offering to 
pay prospects in case we sold any 
of the prospects whose names 
they submitted. When we encour- 
aged prospects to send in lists by 
offering to pay them in case we 
made sales, our users sent in long 
lists of people with no thought of 
buying. When our salesmen went 
out to follow up these prospects 
most of the calls turned out to be 
wild goose chases. But with this 
plan, where present users are 
asked for only one name at a 
time, we get good names. Some 
of our salesmen sell as much as 
90 per cent of their total business 
to names of prospects submitted 
in this way.” 


At the New York meeting 
the stockholders of the Stillson 
Press, New York, the follow- 
ing directors were elected: Edger- 
ton Parsons, vice-president, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New 
York City; Charles D. Ferry, 
president, Ferry Hat Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York City; 
B. M. Douglas, general manager, 
Bourjois, Inc. of Paris, New York 
City; William F. McChesney, 
president, Dominick & Haff, Inc., 
Newark, New Jersey; Theodore 
E. Hazell, vice-president, W. H. 
Taylor & Company, Allentown 
Pennsylvania; Samuel Graydon, 
president, and Oliver L. Bell, 
vice-president. 


- SALES PROMOTION | 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old coneern desired 50 national repre- 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
beitine Ave., Buffalo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS . 

PATENTS. AS ONE OF THE OLDEST 
patent firms in America, we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a service noted for 
results, evidenced by many well known patents 
of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, 
free. Lacey & Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, 
D. C. Established 1869. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 

IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and _ reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
sixteen years. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT SALES 
manager. Agricultural engineer with sales ex- 
perience preferred. Ample opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Our business is now doing $500,- 
000 volume on a varied line of farm equipment 
items in the ten central Western states. Box 
L-228, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER AVAIL- 
able. At present employed as Sales Promotion 
manager of an AAA 1 corporation. Desires a 
connection as Asst. Sales manager or Sales 
Promotion manager of a_ well established 
manufacturing concern in Ohio, New York, or 
the New England states. Five years’ experi- 
ence in promoting sales, analyzing markets 
and territories, establishing quotas, compiling 
statistics, and sales direction. Excellent refer- 
ences. 31 years—married. Salary $3,300. If 
you require the services of a competent Sales 
executive who has the initiative and energy to 
produce results, address Box L-224, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE. TEN YEARS SUC- 
cessful selling in Chicago territory and five 
years assistant sales manager has equipped 
me with a fund of knowledge that you can 
use. Am now open for immediate change. 
Interview solicited. Box L-226, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN WITH PROVEN 
Record to sell National Advertised Line of 
Proprietary Medicines and Toilet Goods of 
Highest Quality, Popular Priced. Nature of 
Work: Traveling in car, calling on all classes 
retail Merchants. Vacant Territories, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Northern Missouri, Kansas, 
Northern West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona. Applicants must live in territory al- 
lotted, own car to be used in work, and 
finance self for first two weeks as no ad- 
vanced expense is allowed, but will be reim- 
bursed. No “advance expense and guaranteed 
salary” type applicants wanted. Only those 
meeting above requirements will be given con- 
sideration. Give complete information in first 
letter. Address reply L-212, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMAN WANTED. ARE YOU SATIS- 
fied? If not, a lifetime opportunity is offered 
to live, aggressive representatives who are 
clean livers and possess sales courage. A mer- 
chandising need having unlimited possibilities 
for the merchant and representative, no com- 
petition, plenty of sales helps and generous 
commissions. Two sales a week places you 
in the $100.00 a week class. Experience not 
vital. If you know merchandising in any of 
its branches, it helps. If you are honestly in- 
terested in bettering yourself and feel that you 
can qualify write MERCHANDISING COUN- 
SELORS, Inec., WATERLOO, IOWA. Drawer K. 


BIG, STEADY YEARLY INCOME, SELL- 
ing Souvenir advertising pencils. Oldest, larg- 
est manufacturer. Our quality, prices mean 
your sale, repeat business. Reliable men given 
steady positions. No dull season. SOUVENIR 
LEAD PENCIL CO., Dept. C8, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
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